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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



Truth is learned only at the pure fountains of evidence. 
Authority does not create it; dogmatism recommends it 
not ; neither does violence impose it : from such task-mas- 
ters conscience retreats, that she may hear, in the still 
silence of her musings, the voice of God. 

The honest advocate of truth, while inculcating it upon 
others, will be mindful of this only process of conviction. 
He will quietly conduct them by his reasonings to the 
sources of evidence, that truth may captivate them by her 
own persuasive energies. All else is coercion ; which may 
extort the outward assent, but can never inspire the secret 
conviction. This conquest must be of the truth, not of 
violence ; and therefore the champions, who would aid her 
victories, must array themselves not in the "clamor" of 
loud and authoritative assertion, the " wrath" of peevish 






and intemperate feeling, or the " evil speaking" of invec- 
tive and false accusation; but in the spiritual armor of 
" love and of a sound mind/' " the meekness and gentleness 
of Christ," unmoved and immoveable. 

'* Our defect is of charity." This lamentation has been 
recently expressed, by a distinguished divine, in regard to 
those who occupy the seats of religious instruction, more 
especially in his own city. I will not exult over a confes- 
sion penned in the spirit of humility : it becomes me, rather, 
to participate in the humiliation. Yet, I will say that, if 
that venerable author were surrounded with many instances 
of such uncharitable advocacy for truth as the specimen 
which has furnished an occasion for the following pages, he 
may well deplore so effective a hindrance to the progress 
of the gospel in a oity consecrated, by name, the abode of 
charity. The specimen to which I allude is that of an un- 
known individual who appears as a reviewer of " Two Dis' 
courses on the Nature of Sin," for the months of March and 
April last, in the Christian Advocate of Philadelphia. The 
obligations of that writer to demean himself towards me, 
whatever were his views of truth, with the courteousness^ 
temperance, and justice of Christian love, he cannot deny : 
I have therefore called it " uncharitable advocacy." 

In presenting the following pages to my readers, I am 
not particularly solicitous to support any charge which I 
might make against that writer, or to defend myself against 
the charges which in that review he has brought against 
me. My object is, rather, an inquiry into the truth which 
has come into controversy between us, and to aid my read- 
ers in resolving a very simple, though weighty, question : 
what is the nature of sin ? The plain answer which I re- 
turned to this question in the Discourses, viz., that sin is 
the conduct of a moral agent in which he violates known duty f 
does not correspond, it seems, with the views of this writer ; 
and it has met with an opposition from his pen, the qualities 
of which will better appear in the sequel. 



The review furnishes a proper occasion for prosecuting 
the inquiry. Whether it possesses intrinsic merit to chal- 
lenge ^reply other than the Discourses themselves, is not 
for melto decide: but appearing before the public in a 
periodical wrhich is clothed with the ecclesiastical authority 
of the ex-president of Princeton, it convinces me that there 
is need of plain and thorough discussion on the question in 
controversy. And as the review touches on all the points 
which seem at all relevant to the question, and contains all 
the objections which I can well conceive of being started 
against the definition of sin maintained in the Discourses, 
I know not that a fairer opportunity than is now presented 
me, could arise, of entering more fully into the discussion of 
the subject than I did formerly. 

The subject merits strict attention. Although it be more 
grateful, to the ministers of Christ and to his people, to carry 
the vigor of their hearts and hands into the benevolent enter- 
prizes of the age, and thus leave, at their deaths, the fragrant 
memorial of their acts and. doings with another generation, 
than to turn aside one moment to settle their views on any 
point of doctrine ; yet justice to the cause of their Divine 
Master, and an enlightened benevolence in regard to the 
interests of his kingdom on the earth, must dispose them to 
seek carefully the truths of Scripture. In respect to the 
truth concerning the nature of sin, particularly ; much is 
involved in it-^much, with regard to a suitable vindication 
of the justice and glory of God ; a becoming humilia- 
tion of sinners ; a correct delineation of the Gospel duties 
of submission, repentance, and faith; a forcible inculca- 
tion of the obligations which bind to the performance of 
these duties : and I feel, therefore, confident, while en- 
tering upon these remarks, that I am warranted to proceed 
in them by the intrinsic importance of the subject to myself 
and my, fellow-men. For, need I state, how deeply minis- 
ters of the Gospel are affected, by the views which they 
take of sin, in the manner of discharging their office of 



preaching to sinners ? or private Christians, in their humi- 
liation before God and their strivings after conformity to his 
will ? or all men, believers or unbelievers, in their convic- 
tions of the truth and rectitude of the Gospel ? 

The prosecution of this inquiry will lead me to assume 
the/onn of controversy : I hope to avoid its asperity. The 
heat does not enable us to see : it is the light, only. I would 
rettiember, through the following pages, my opening re- 
mark, and the excellent rules of Stapfer. Yet, to err is 
human : and if, in the plainness with which I may occasion- 
ally speak towards one who has made the attack and who 
is anonymous, there should appear, in the view of any, a 
fiefect of the charity that respecteth, I crave of such an one 

• 

that he fail not himself in the charity that forgiveth. 

My controversy is not with that abstract being, the Christ- 
ian Advocate; it is with the individual writer of the review. 
Nor shall I deem it friendly or just in that writer, if he shall 
have any strictures to make upon the following pages, that 
he take any method of expressing them in which he shall 
stiH be anonymous. Decorum and charity should be guard- 
ed by the bonds of a known name. 

The reader who is desirous of prosecuting the inquiry 
with me, may learn, in the following chapter, the state of 
the controversy. All I ask of him in entering upon the 
following pi^es, is the patience of clear and candid think- 
ing ; without which, he. may well dismiss reading, content 
with his knowledge. 



Chap. I.—THE SUBJECT STATED, WITH REFERENCE TO 

THE POINTS IN CONTROVERSY. 



In order to ascertain on which side the truth lies in the 
present controversy, it will assist us to propound distinctly; 
at the threshold of our inquiries, the main points which are 
at issue. In every case of variance, it is necessary. We 
are relieved of the perplexity of irrelevant matters. We 
survey more lucidly the bearing of evidence. But in the 
present case, there are peculiar reasons, which demand a 
distinct statement at the outset. The reviewer has intro- 
duced things irrelevant to the real points at issue. He has 
not distinctly stated what they are. He has advanced, with 
random and scattering remarks ; and aided himself, by mis- 
conceptions of my meaning and arguments involving a/>e- 
tiiionem principii. 

Perhaps it will not be too great a digression in this place, 
to give those of my readers who have not seen the review, 
the brief outline df it which follows. The writer begins 
with deploring that Yale College should not have better 
religious instruction than the specimen aflforded in the IKs- 
courses. He proceeds, with finding fault with my preaching 
at all on* such a subject ; my taking for it the text I did ; 
my expressHig the meaning of the text in words differing 
from those of the apostle; my explanations of the proposi- 
tion ; my arguments in proof of it ; my inferences from it : 
and then appends, to thia universal^ faultfinding; sbine ten 
OP a dozen as he thought, no doubt, very horrid consequen- 
ces of there being any truth in the whole matter. The 
whole is wound off with a peculiar flourish of grief over me, 
that I, while yet a young man and without the delay of long 
talks^ should have ventured to express my opinion on the 
subject before him and the public; have rendered it so 
difficult fm- me to confess and retract; and have engaged. 



with my colleagues in office, to subvert the principles of the 
great and good Edwards ! A faithful outline of the spirit 
of the review ; almost of the letter ! A skeleton, of it, in 
which the specific organs stand out prominent, as the phre- 
nologist might say ! I have not indeed taken the language 
of the reviewer scattered over several pages of the Advo- 
cate, but I have done it into plain English ; calling a spade, 
a spade ; as Baxter says of himself in his auto-biography. 
Truly this course of the reviewer, which commenced with 
brow-beating me for discussing such subjects in the pulpit, 
and ended with closing my mouth from ever addressing the 
public again till I reach some higher eminence in age, sa- 
vours more of an attempt to put down all discussion, by 
the exercise of anile authority, than of a fair intention to 
meet a subject on its own merits and give its advocate a 
candid hearing. May I be pardoned, if I indulge the strong 
temptation here to inquire : what is the age of this review- 
er ? how long has he talked over his views ? what is the 
age on which he fixes as proper for expressing opinions to 
the public ? how long must one talk before he prints ? Did 
Calvin transgress these ecclesiastical canons of age and 
talking, by publishing his Institutes while yet a young manf 
Who among authors, ancient or modern, have insulted the 
aged by such transgression ? But I forbear : remembering 
that I am upon a digression ; which, though it may illus- 
trate, to such as have not read the review, the propriety of 
several remarks which follow, it were tedious to prolong. 

To return. The present case peculiarly demands, that 
every extrinsic thing be sepa^rated from the real points in 
question, and that these be allowed to stand or fall with 
the preponderating weight of evidence : — a procedure, the 
fairness of which will be disputed by none whose honest 
intention it is to hold the truth. 

Now the case is not one which justly brings into contro- 
versy facts as to the existing character of mankind. In the 
essential facts, I agree with the reviewer. But more of ibis 



afterwards. Neither does it relate to the degree xf gtdlt 
which attaches to man for his sin : which demcuids humility: 
as deep, as God is great and good. But, it is simfdy an 
inquiry into the nature of that in man which constituted' 
the foundation of guilt : and all the questions which are fair* 
ly at issue in such a case, are simply three : 

Is moral disposition in man, resolvable into immmtetU pre^ 
ference ? 

Is it preferenjce lohich involves the knowledge of obligation 
between moral opposites ? 

Is there morality in any cause which lies bade of moral pre* 
ference, occasioning the certainty why the being prefers as he 
does? 

These questions comprise the substance of all contained 
in the Discourses and appended Notes. If these be shown 
ferue, the amount of what I have advanced, in them, stands : 
if these are false, it falls. For, 

If moral disposition be the prrference of a beit^ in regard 
to ultimate ends, then it is reducible to the action of the 
being. We really describe it, by saying, he prefers that 
end. We describe it at its origin, by saying that, when it 
began to be, he then first preferred thi^ end ; and we de< 
scribe its continuance, by saying that he continues to prefer 
that end. We all the while carry with us the idea of an 
active being who prefers: and we all the while suppose 
that, when he carries out his immanent preferences into 
emanent volitions controlling acts of the intellect or body, 
he is still an active being who prefers and chooses. And if 
moral disposition lie here, the original proposition is true, 
so far as it reduces all sin to acts of will in the moral agent.* 

* A late authot, defines moral disposition to be Uhe bent of the heart 
to the chief good; and, its bent to subordinate good and that which is 
interdicted by law.' These are what I have termed ultimate acts of 
will ; for what will is that which cleaves to no ultimate good ? Suber- 
dinate acts of will are, in my definition, the volitions immediately con- 
eemed in overt actions in which the being prosecutes the preferred 
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And again : If preference which is justly called morale 
necesarily inyolves the knowledge of obligation between moral 
opposites ; so that one is able to discern, at least, some mor« 
al opposite involved in the ultimate objects of preference 
existing before him, in order to constitute him a moral 
agent ; one, acting in a responsible manner : if, I say, one 
cannot be a moral and accountable agent, without knowl- 
edge of this kind to discern between moral good and evil : 
then, so much of the proposition is true as defines sin to be 
acts of the agent in which he violates known duty. 

And still further : If the cause which precedes moral pre- 
ference occasioning the certainty why the being prefers as 
he does rather than otherwise, be not, itself, the sin of 
the being; then the . original inferences, deduced from the 
proposition, fcdlow. It very readily appears, that there is 
not a sinful heart,, in any being, back of his moral prefer^ 
ences ; that the sin of Adam, which is the remote cause of 
n^rong moral preference in his posterity at the .first, and 
wUch is altogether distinct from such preference, is not» it« 
self, any sin of theirs; and also, that whatever be derived, 
ftont him, by the laws of generation, a^ the immediate dis« 
posing cause of auch wrong moral preference in his poslerity . 

good^ That author in his denial, that sin consists in action, misappre* 
hands me ; in supposing that, under that term, 1 comprehended not, 
with the overt action, the preference of an ultimate good, the chief or 
subordinate; which he calls bent of heart or disposition. With him, 
I define the first sin of Adam ; <^ his preference of subordinate, to the 
chief good ;" and with him, I agree that when the overt act is pa«t, " if 
the fixed purpose exist, the man is guilty before him, who searches the 
heart." With great pleasure I quote from him the sentiment that be- 
cause sin " proceeds from the abuse of liberty, not physical incompe- 
tency, it is chargeable on roan only and is moral evil: whilst every 
thing physical in that which is called a transgression, being from God 
is good." *' To denominate sin a physical constituent of man's nature, 
is either to charge it upon God, who made him ; or to account it a mere 
calamity." Will that much respected author pardon me for the brief 
use I have made of a treatise* designed rather for the eye of his flock 
than of the public ? 



at the first, yet, no more than the immediate disposing cause 
of the first sin in Adam was to be accounted his, is this to 
be accounted their, sin. 

With this reviewer, therefore, the only points on which I 
am fairly at issue, are the three which I have now advanced, 
and separated into a distinct statement. If he opposes any 
thing contained in the Discourses, he is to oppose, definitely, 
some one of the three things now mentioned ; if he refutes 
any thing, he is to refute some one or other of these particu- 
lar positions : and, whatever exceptions he may take to my 
preaching on such a subject before young men, or express- 
ing my sentiments upon it to the public, or however glibly 
he may think to slide over the parts of the Discourses, piece- 
meal, by assuming theories which beg the very questions in 
dispute, he is reduced to the simple alternative, either to be 
silent or to confront these particular questions with a distinct 
aflirmation or denial. Otherwise, every denial is bare 
breath ; every attempt at discussion, a mere efllux of words ; 
every appearance of opposition, the shaking of the arms in 
air. Let the reviewer face either one of these positions and 
distinctly deny it ; and I am ready to aflirm, and be at issue 
with him at once. At least, until I hear something less su- 
perficial in thought, and more weighty in proof than has 
been advanced by this writer, directed specifically to one 
or other of these three points, I see no reason to justify me 
in surrendering my afl'irmation of their truth. To retract 
when necessary, I hope I have the humility ; but to retract 
without evidence, I would shun the folly. Notwithstanding 
therefore the deep desire of the reviewer to witness a re- 
traction and confession, I must still retain the positions 
taken in the Discourses, and hold all sin to be, *ifagal3a<ffgy 
(Rom. iv. 15.) transgression of law. 



IS 



Ghap. il— the proposition and arguments in thb 
discourses, vindicated prom the objections 
and repues of the reviewer. 



In requiring " something less superficial in thought, and 
more weighty in proof than has been advanced by this 
writer/* I think myself not to have made an uncharitable 
insinuation, or unreasonable demand. And perhaps this 
opinion will receive a little confirmation in the minds of 
others, if I lead them to contemplate, with me, his objec- 
tions to the proposition maintained in the Discourses, and 
his replies to the various arguments alleged in its defence. 
If his objections and replies are shown to be feeble and in- 
conclusive, I am justified in yielding nothing to this advo- 
cate. 

His OBJECTIONS TO THE PROPOSITION are all reducible to 
this one : viz., that it is not so broad as to include, in it, all 
the varieties of sin. In other words, he does not think that 
we can rank, under such a definition of sin, with any pro- 
priety, the following varieties — sin of heart,* sin of omission^, 
sin of ignorance. 

* I Speak not here of a distinction which seems to gleam upon ns, 
now and then, from this writer, between sin of nature and sin of prac- 
tice, farther than to observe, that so far as any distinct apprehension of 
it is entertained by common mindsy nothing appears, in it, dif^ring es- 
sentially from the distinction between sin of heart and sin of life: the 
mere circumstance of a supposed period of existence in infancy before 
practice begins, which the former suggests, not altering the thing itself 
which, in their mind, is supposed to precede practice. They say, the 
« sin of our natures," *' our sinful natures," " the sin of our hearts," 
and '' our sinful hearts," as if they were talking of one and the same 
thing. And ask them why they call their hearts sinful, they immediate- 
ly reply .* because our hearts are eo set on the things of time and sense, 
&c., evidently meaning no more all this while, except they blind and 
excuse themselves by language expressive of some other agent beside 
themselves, than the fact that they are often, if not always, guilty of 
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The weakness ef the objection, in respect to any of these 
kinds of sin, will appear at once, in the fact that it proceeds 
on a PETiTio PRiNciPii. He aavumts the proportion to be 
false* For, as the proportion relates to the essential char- 
acteristics of sin, and as all the proofe bear on these ; it is 
obvious, that if the characteristics stated in the proposition, 
viz., voluntary agency and knowledge of obligation, are 
proved to be essential to sin; they are essential, in some 
manner or other, to every instance and every variety of sin. 
In other words, if the proposition is true, it must control our 
views of sins of heart, omission, and ignorance. On this 
very principle, these sins were defined in the Discourses in 
accordance with the essential characteristics of sin embra- 
ced in the general proposition : and the views of them thus 
given, were left to stand or fall with the proofs that went to 
show that voluntary agency and knowledge of obligation are 
always essential to sin. Is it not irrelevant in this reviewer 
therefore, simply to thrust forward his views of such sins, as 
affording authoriiy for rejecting the proposition higher than 
any proofs which may be alleged in its defence ? I ask him 
to the proofs: barely reminding him, that his views will 
need a little correcting, if these evince the proposition to be 
true. In other words, if the proposition be confirmed, by 
evidence, he must change his views, at least so far as to see 
a distinction between the constitutional powers of a moral 
agent and his voluntary agency; between the omission which 
arises from there being no opportunity of choice and that 
which arises from a contrary preference ; between the igno- 
rance of him who is deprived of the faculty or the opportu- 
nity of knowledge, and of him who, possessing these, neglects 
them : and, if he should be extremely reluctant to make 

voluntarily and obstinately preferring these things to the high ends, of 
their duty. 

The propriety, however, of making a distinction under the former 
terms which shall differ essentially from the one expressed in the latter 
terms, will eater deeply into the discnssions which follow. 
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such discriminatioD in moral matters, his rductfmce to do 
it will by no means show any absurdity in an established 
propositicMi which r€q'uirts it to be done. 

But, lest he, or others, should cavil at this representation, 
I wiH consider the views he has taken of the sins which he 
thinks to be at variance with the jMroposition. 

First : In regard to sins of heart. He does, indeed, in 
that part of the review which is devoted to my explanation 
of the proposition in the Discourses, but question the clear- 
ness arid accuracy of classing under preferences, choices, 
&c., such immanent acts as coveting, envying, &c., when 
there is no emanent volition accompanying them to defraud, 
to defame, &c. All I need reply to such a suggestion, how- 
ever, is ; that our susceptibility to such a good as the pos- 
session of property, or the esteem of others, &c., is distinct 
from our actually preferring either to the chief good, or 
preferring that the property or reputation, &c. which, of 
right, belong to our biother, were transferred to ourselves. 
In the one case, I describe the essential constitution of the 
being : in the other, his idolatry of the world, or his covet- 
ing the good of his neighbour, envying him the possession, 
&c. ; and the forbidden preference which is involved in 
coveting and envying, is as strictly an act of selfish prefer- 
ence, as when it is followed with the volition of some 
external act for defrauding or for defaming. But as we 
pursue the reviewer through his subsequent remarks, we 
find him reverting frequently to something back and beyond 
the immanent preferences of the being for the wicked heart, 
the sinful nature, which is to perform such wonders in over- 
turning cjvery argument used in the Discourses : which is to 
prove us guilty of that of which we are not and cannot be 
conscious : which is to prove that men condemn each other 
for something beside their real intentions : which is to prove 
that the law and government of God prescribe the mode of 
our existence as well as of our voluntary agency : and which 
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is to prave that ^re is no absurdity in carrying ow vieiWi 
of guiit beyond the voluntary agency of men to (we know not 
what,) the nature of man, the seat of the affections. But as 
this view of the heart which assumes the whole thing in de^ 
bate was to be made so wonderful an engine in the bands of 
the reviewer for overturning the whole fabric of the argu* 
ment, it is singular that he should have evaded the question, 
by slipping over my definition of sins of heart in utter nlence. 
Was he unwilling to confront the questioci, and let his 
views of the heart stand or fall with the arguments which 
evince the proposition to be true ? If the proposition were 
evinced to be true, was he not obliged, as I have remark* 
ed already, to shape, in accordance with it, his views of sins 
of heart ? Sfost they not. be transgressions of law ? 

Again : In regard to sins of omission^ These, he thinks, 
can never be reconciled with such a view of the nature of 
sin as is maintained in the proposition. " We had supposed 
that there was no act in bare omission ; and that the fault 
of the agent consisted in not acting." '* Its nature consists 
in failing to act as the law requires." Very well : if so he 
pleases. But then, he either applies thit language to the 
voluntary agent who knows God, and does not love Him ; 
who knows the given duty and omits it ; or else he does not. 
If he does ; then it can amount to no more tbAn this very 
harmless truism ; that the omission of a duty is not actually 
performing it ; that the want of love to God is not actually 
loving Him. But I ask, whether this voluntary being, befinre 
whom duty is placed, the chief good as well as subordinate, 
has no active' preference in the case ? Whether be is not 
preferring natural good to the welfare of others and gloiy 
of God ? Whether he is not preferring the doing of other 
things, to the doing of the specific duties? Whether 
the preference of cHie does not in itself involve the refii* 
sal of the other? If so, the fact of sinful omission h 
traced to the voluntary agency of the being. " He acts," 
as was remarked in the Discourses, " in ways which dif* 
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fiir from the positive requirements of duty/' But if, ob 
the other hand, he does not iq>ply his language to the 
voluntary agent who knows duty ; then is he begging the 
very question in debate : and I ask his authority for carrying 
llie sin of ombsion out of such limits. Until he gives it, I 
ask him to weigh, and inwardly digest, the following queries. 

1. Is it a sin extending to animals, vegetables, and bare 
substances, that they perform not the specific duties of be- 
nevolence, truth, justice^ &c. ; and that there is in them a 
want of love to God ? If it is not, why is it not ? Or, if it 
must be confined to intelligent beings who have a sense of 
duty : then I inquire, 

2. Is it the sin of any of our race that they omit to per- 
form things which they are not capable of performing^ and 
in reference to which there can exist in them no choice or 
preference whatever? For instance: of an infant, that he 
does not pray, or give alms, or meditate on God ; or exer* 
d^e towards Him the love of gratitude or esteem ? or of an 
idi«t, that he does not speak unto e4ification, or provide for 
his own necessities, or employ himself in useful offices 
among men, or aid in the public and social won^ip of God t 
Or, if this sin must be confined to intelligent and moral be- 
ings, and to such things as are matters of choice to them : 
then I inquire, 

3. Is there any way, when necessity is thus laid upon 9r 
being to prefer one of two moral opposites, in which he 
can omit the preference of either one of them except by the 
actual preference of the other ? any way of forsaking and 
neglecting either one of the two known masters that caB 
for our service, God and the world, except by preferring 
the other and cleaving to his service? any way of evading 
known duties except by refusing their performance and pre- 
ferring and following other pursuits? And is not this vol*- 
untajy action? 

Indeed it would seem scarcely necessary to reason on S€^ 
clear a truth, which so distinctly pervades the whole letter 
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mnd spirit of the Scriptures, as that, with moral and accouni^ 
Bble beings, neutrality is impossible ; that they are placed 
by their Creator under the affecting responsibility of a choice 
as momentous as that of the chief good or a subordinate ; 
the thing required by their Judge, or the thing forbidden by 
Him ; His favor, or His wrath ; heaven or hell. The re- 
viewer and others who may believe with him, therefore, I 
cannot but think, confound the metaphysical nature of sin, 
which is the object of inquiry, with the moral evil involved 
in it, when they oppose such a definition of it as is given in 
the Discourses. The extent of obligations violated, by him 
who prefers the world to God, is not our inquiry; but 
whether there is any omission, chargeable on such being, 
which is not resolvable into his voluntary agency 7 The 
following remark of the reviewer therefore, on the guilt of 
omission, seems totally irrelevant to the question of moral 
agency. " It will not do to attempt to evade this, by saying 
that the sin really consists in loving something else, as the 
world for instance, more than God ; for it is plain that we 
cannot disobey the law of God more directly and essential- 
ly, than by neglecting to perform the chief duty which it 
requires." What is this but saying, that in preferring the 
world to God, the guilt of such a preference lies, not so 
much in the folly of cleaving to broken cisterns, as in the 
ingratitude, the impiety, the rebellion involved in forsaking 
the Fountain of Living Waters ? 

Thirdly : In regard to sins of ignorance. The reviewer 
will have- it, that the proposition allows not any distinction 
between sins of knowledge and ignorance ; because it de- 
clares known obUgation essential to sin. But I never sup- 
posed that there are, or can be, any sins of ignorance, which 
involve an actual ignorance of all the great and ultimate 
«nds of duty ; but only of some specific things, of the re- 
quirement or prohibition of which we are ignorant while 
possessed of the means of knowledge. There is no descrip- 
tion or case of such sin, in th^ Scriptures, involving in it any 
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< 
other ignorance.''^ I ask then whether one may not cany 

into such acts, as are done in actual ignoi-ance or unbelief 
of the specific requirement or prohibition, all that disregard * 
of the ultimate end of duty and that preference of subordin- 
ate good, which involves, in it, rebellion against God ? But 
the reviewer refers to the case of Paul ; and reasons from 
it in this manner. *' In all these acts [of persecuting the 
Christians and causong them to blaspheme Christ] did Paul 
commit sin ? Yes : according to our author, in not making 
himself acquainted with his obligation ; but in these acts of 
persecution, blasphemy, and murder, there was no sin at all, 
' for sin is the violation of known duty.' " But does this con- 
sequence follow ? I have yet to Ifearn, that what has been 
advanced by me is opposed to the fact, that the guilt of Paul 
virtually comprised blasphemy, injury, persecution, accprd- 
ing to his confessions, as well as the guilt of unbelief — an 
example that I had often and ftiUy contemplated before 
Writing the Discourses. I say then, that the evidence which 
had been exhibited in Judea that Jesus was the Christ, the 
Lord of Israel, and the opportunity which was given Paul of 
ascertaining it and which rendered his obligations towards^ 
Jesus knowable, brought guilt upon him, not only for his 
unbelief, but for all the acts, which in his unbelief he did, 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. He must have 
received erroneous ideas, indeed, who considers the Dis- 
courses to reduce a train of conduct in violation of knowa- 
ble obligations, to one act simply. At each step, all the 
known general obligations of morality attend upon the 
agent as well as the known obligation to ascertain the truth 
respecting the specific duty ; and at each step, he takes th6 
responsibility of acting on the given case — a responsibility 
which he knows to rise in degree, accordingly as the con- 
duct on which he enters rises in its bearings on the welfare 
of others. The language of the Discourses, is, " sins of ig- 

* The cases, mentioned in the Scriptures, are these: Luke zziii. 34: 
Acts iii. 17, xiii. 27: 1 Tim. i. 
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nprance are ihoso acts in which the moral agent transgres- 
ses the^knawQ obligation to acquaint himself with the laws 
that were applicable, or some known general obligation of 
morality," &c. — a definition which contemplates the given 
acts themselves surely as being sins. Whether the definition 
be the best and the fullest which could have been given, in 
consistency widi the general proposition, is not the inquiry : 
bpt, whether the general proposition itself, and every defini- 
tion of 9ins .of ignorance which can be given in accordance 
with it, is. inconsistent with the case of Paul And such 
an inquiry seems resolved at once, by another : whether the 
sin of his cododuct rested on the mere fact of his actual igno- 
rance and want of conviction ; (which he himself declares to 
hftve mitigated his gtdlt ;) or, on the ground of obligations 
involved within his knowledge ? The fact that Paul, in bis 
conduct towtM^ds Jesus and his followers, was not obeying 
the known obligations of love towa.rd the God of Israel ; 
bujt, like his breithren, the Pharisees, was seeking rather the 
applauses of his countrymen ; is obvious, from that promise 
of Christ : " i^ any man will do his will, he sbaU know of .the 
doctrine,'' [concerning his owp Messiahship ;] as well as 
from the reproof which Christ gave the Pharisees, as 
a body : " How can ye believe, which receive honor one of 
another, and sedt not the honor which cometii from God 
only V* For the sake of illustrating the consistency, I will 
substitute the person of Paul in the case, which I have put 
in the Discourses : viz., that of a criminal arraigned on some 

* What Paul says before AgripfMi, (Acts zzvi. 9,) respecting the 
opimoD he entertained, while persecuting the Christians, that he was 
performing his duty, is not an affirmation that he was truly obedient to 
God, or a denial that he was really seeking his own honor as his chief 
good, through a zeal for religion : for he virtually acknowledges both 
these things in the accounts of his Pharisaic life. His entertaining an 
opinion of himself, so contrary to truth, is resolved into that self-deceit 
which men, volantarily and obstinately, practise upon themselves, when, 
through a zeal of religion and forms, they are in reality seeking their 
own selfish ends. 
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{Specific charges before a human tribunal ; barely transfer* 
ring the scene from a human tribunal to the divine, and 
considering Paul as arraigned, before it, on the specific 
charges of blasphemy and persecution. Now for the lan- 
guage of the Discourses. " Let evidence arise, that although 
endowed with the faculties of a moral agent [Paul] did not 
know his obligations [to Jesus,] as specified in [the particu- 
lar] enactment [of Jehovah, published in Judea : Jesus is 
my Beloved Son ; Hear ye him;] he is not acquitted indeed 
— because he violated known obligations in not acquainting^ 
himself with the law, and violated known obligations in 
venturing on acts of injury [out of preference of worldly 
honors to the glory of God] towards [the name and fol- 
lowers of one who claimed himself to be the Messiah] — ^bnt 
he is not considered as adding, to his sin, the crime of an 
open contempt of the [divine] enactment." Paul is fergiv- 
en before that tribunal, through the mercy of his King: and 
hear now the confessions which he makes before his fellow- 
men. I was a blasphemer and a persecutor in so treating 
Christ and his followers. " Nevertheless I obtained mercy 
because I did it ignorantly in unbelief" Had I ** added to 
my sin the crime of openly contemning the [divine] enact- 
ment ;" had I proceeded to such acts with the clear con- 
viction and knowledge that God had made Jesus, the cruci- 
fied, both Lord and Christ ; such hardened and daring in- 
iquity had placed me beyond the bounds of recovering 
mercy. 

The result to which the foregoing examination of the 
varieties of sin, specified in the objection, now brings us, is 
the following: viz., that there is nothing presented in them, 
necessarily at variance with the essential characteristics of 
sin, embraced in the general proposition ; and that, conse- 
quently, the proposition is to stand or fall, with the validity 
or weakness of the general arguments adduced to support 
it in the Discourses ; or which may be adduced to support 
it in the course of the present inquiry. 
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This disposal of the Objections made by the reviewer te 
the proposition, introduces us to the next topic proposed in 
the present chapter : his reply to the arguments. 

One principle; is obvious before we examine this reply : 
that, allowing some of the proofs, adduced, to be in* 
sufficient to estdbUsh the truth of the proposition ; yet if 
others which are adduced are sufficient, the obligation im 
receive it, as truth, is not to be evaded by showing such 
particular defects in the reasoning. Yet whether there be 
any reason for availing myself of such a principle in the 
present case, they may judge who accompany me in exam* 
ining that reply in detail. 

The first argument, which I adduced, was derived fi-om 
the manner of the operation of our consciences. 

On the nature of such an argument, the writer is disposed 
to indulge in a little pleasantry at my expense : calling it a 
strange kind of argumentum ad hominem to reason from my 
own conscience, as being adapted solely to self-conviction. 
But his attempt at wit, will pass very poorly, with minds at 
all accustomed to reflection, or in the least conversant with 
the weight of authority which supports such a method of 
reasoning. Edwards is an authority which this reviewer 
seems to reverence ; yet he, most distinctly, authorizes the 
method of reasoning I have adopted in this case. ** A per- 
son can experience only what passes in his own mind. But 
yet, as we may well suppose, that all men have the same 
human faculties : so a man may well argue from his own ejc- 
perience to that of others, in things that show the nature of 
those faculties, and the manner of their operation" Could 
words be chosen to express, more decidedly and plainly, the 
approbation of Edwards on. my mode of arguing from my 
own experience, to that of others, in relation to the manner 
of the operation of conscience ? Again. Dwight in his The- 
ology, while reasoning, on a subject in mental philosophy 
from his own experience, concludes his argument in the 
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foUowuig manner : " As the heart of man answers to tiie 
heart of man, just as the face answereth to the face in wa- 
ter ; I am warranted to conclude that every other man, with 
respect to this subject, experienoes just such views as I ex- 
perience: and possesses the same evidence which I pos- 
sess." Indeed, what writer on mental philosophy has not 
sanctioned, by precept or ^example, a similar mode of rea- 
soning? 

But in regard to the evidence derived from the argjuflnent, 
he disputes me, on two grounds : one, an alleged imperfec- 
tion in the operations of conscience in men generally ; the 
other a different experience, to which he pretends, in him- 
self and others whom he could bring as vouchers. In 
answer to the first : The &ct which the reviewer alleges, 
that mankind in general feel guilty, solely for their overt ac- 
tions, if it be true, favors altogether, as far as it goes, the 
proposition. He might traverse the fact a little fiirther, and 
say, that men feel guilty foor the ultimate intention which 
they indulge in overt actions ; that, for instance, the inflic- , 
tioQ of an ii^ry on another, is to thev conscieaces a, mat- 
ter of accusation, when done, not through pure accident, or 
l&oin the official execution of penal justice, but from selfish 
and malicioiis intention. But ^e fact, as far as ^e do^ 
traverse it, is wholly with me. For, I appealed to con^ 
science, not as a sufficient rule to be relied xm, for the 
knowledge of all our obligations and duties, to the neglect 
of reason and revelation; but simply, as a faculty in us, act- 
ing in such a manner as to indicate, that the government of 
<xod is founded on the voluntary agency of his subjects. 
To oppose such a conclusion, he should have alleged, not a 
dtfect of conscience, in carrying out her rebukes over the 
broad extent of moral agency, but an opposition of con- 
science, in accusing for things beyond the field of such 
agency. This latter he does, in following out the other ob- 
jection. 
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The other objection is, that of differing operation of con* 
scieiice ih himself and his vouchers. I have said that ray 
eotivietions of guilt ai-ise from wrong conduct of affection 
or volition, in distinction from the powers and capacities of 
my being. In pretended opposition to this analysis of my 
eitperieitce. he states, that his conscience and the conscience 
of his vouchers, disapprove of depraved principles in the 
mind :" and then proceeds, in a vein of sarcasm, to assert 
that he and they must " suffer a great deal of unnecessary 
pain and humiliation, from which the Professor must be en- 
tirely exempt." How far his conscience gives him pain and 
humiliation, he has a right to tell surely, both as to its active 
power and as to the ^extent of things for which it passes 
condemnation. But as to the first, others must judge by the 
fruits ; and as to the latter, viz., the extent of the things on 
which it fastens the accusation of guilt, I am not to be con- 
vinced, by the mere use of words and phrases, such as prin- 
eiples of action and the like, that his experience is totally at 
variance with mine. I must sift his words, and come at the 
real things intended by his words, before I can judge whether 
there be a real difference of experience. What then does 
this writer mean by the term principles oftuti&n ? 

I may try this «iuestion either by entering into the possi- 
ble meanings of such a phrase, or by attempting to gather 
Ae meHtning directly from his definitions : and in either way, 
I think it can be shown, that he has failed, in the attempt 
to set up an experience contrary to mine. The phrase may 
meaki rules for the conduct in the abstract ; as when we 
say, that this man inculcates good, the other, bad principles 
iX action : but in this sense, the phrase has no relevance to 
the subject in question — personal guilt. Again; it may 
mean the rules which are actually adc^ted ; as when we say 
that this man's principles, — meaning the principles which he 
Admits, defends, or inculcates,— are good, or the contrary :— 
but in this sense, likewise, the phrase is equally inappficaUe. 
Again : it may mean those ultimate affections or purposes 
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of the mind, which form the springs or the beginning of ^ 
outward actions. But as I have myself admitted most dis- 
tinctly this two-fold classification of the acts of the mind ; 
and this relation of one, as the principia, the beginnings, the 
foundations, in regard to the other ; it is not in this sense of 
the phrase, that he can pretend to any experience contrary 
to mine. And as to any other sense of the phrase, I know 
of none ; and am left, therefore, without a particle of evi- 
dence from the phrase he uses, that he has any experience 
so very different from my own, as to lead him to indulge, 
with any great confidence, in saUies of humor. 

But I will go directly to the writer himself to gather biff 
meaning ; and I do this the more readily, because he has 
attempted to give a definition of the phrase. It is this. 
*' Meaning by principles, something antecedent to our voli- 
tions, and from which they take their character." I call 
this an attempt at a definition ; because it shows us, on the 
authority of his declaration, that the writer, in using the 
term principles, reaUy meant something! But how this 
definition is to show, that his conscience, fastens on any 
definite thing as sin, which mine does not, I cannot tell : 
for in the popular sense of volitions, (in which sense barely, 
the writer speaks of them in the definitijjin, as acts of will 
relating immediately to the life,) I have not merely said that 
something precedes them, which gives to them ^ their moral 
character ; but have undertaken to show what it is which 
precedes them and gives to them their moral character. 
The whole object of one of the inferences in the Discourses, 
and one of the notes appended to them, is to show that 
moral disposition which governs and characterizes the spe- 
cific volitions relating to the life, is not merely something, but 
a definite thing, and a thing to be distinguished from the 
constitutional powers and capacities of the being. How 
then, I ask, does it appear, that the experience which the 
reviewer has of something, and the disapproval which the 
consciences of his vouchers pass on somethings is an experi- 
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enee Bud a disapfirotal differing Srom mine ? Fof , mine at 
leait terminateB on something I Because he hag made no 
di^cTimination himself, in things which lie back of specific 
voiitiDns, as I have done, is he ther^y authorized to declare 
a variance ? or to claim, to himself and vouchers, a greater 
degree of "pain and humiliatbn?" The definite things 
wbieh " precede specific volitions and from which they take 
their character," are distinguished in the Discourses, into 
the following things: the being himself; his powers of 
agency ; kts ultimate and supreme choices, called states of 
the will ; the particular objects in view of the mind at the 
time : a& which things properly precede a given tolition. 
Now if the ttung ii^ndad by the reviewer, lies in none of 
these things^ what can the tbmg be which giv^ him such 
" pain and humiliation V* But if it does ; it can lie only in 
tfa»t one of them which I have specified : and so he turns 
out to be a mere Jdgomaeiii^ in his opposition, and a vain 
boaster of sup^ior " pain and faumiiiation." 

Birt in searching %&et the sense of this writer, I find that, 
after giving bis defimti(»i, he has made one other attem{^ 
at explanation : and if any light is h^e thrown oti the pe* 
culiar sources of his pain and humiliation, the thing may 
appear which he intends to designate by something. " We 
adniit, indeed, that sin in the heart previoqdy to action, is 
latent, and that while it remakis so, we can have no direct 
consciousness of it. But when by a succession of evil acts 
it betrays itself, we are as certain of its existence as of the 
acts of whicb we ai>e conscious ; and we have no more doubt 
about the depravity of the principle than of the acts which 
proceed from it: just as when from a concealed fountain 
poisonous streams issue, we are assured that the fountain 
itself is poisoned ; cm* when we find bitter and unwholsome 
fruit pioduced by a tree, allhou^ ihe nature of the tree is 
hidden firom us, by its fruit we know that it is evil. This 
Ittst is our Saviour's own ilhistratton, 'the tree is known by 
bis fitnt.' " Now in all this exposition of the thing, it ap- 

4 
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pears that the reviewer and his vouchers are not consciooff 
of this something in itself, but only infer if to exist from acts 
of which they are conscious. If I could determine how far 
his consciousness goes in regard to acts, perhaps I could 
derive some definite idea of this wonderful ** it" which ex- 
ists back of acts, and excites disapprobation. Is he not con* 
scions of his existing, his exercising a love to some ultimate 
object, as well as of his volitions to secure an ultimate ob- 
ject ? If so, what is this "it" of which he is not conscious ? 
How does it appear, moreover, that the thing which " betrays 
itself" always " in acts" and only in acts, is not an essential 
part of the acts themselves ? In Adam, could this sinful " it" 
exist, before his first act of sin ? The illustration of our Sa- 
vior was appUed, by him, not to any unknown thing in 
ourselves, as if we had not the pow^ of an internal inspec- 
tion of ourselves ; but to the ultimate purposes of others. 
Their ultimate intentions are known to themselves by con* 
sciousness — the tree, in this case, is an intelligent being 
that can look in upon itself, and judge of the intents of the 
heart, without self-deceit, if 'it chooses : — ^but to others, their 
ultimate intentions are discovered by those outward actions 
only in whiqh they are prosecuted. The Savior says : " by 
their fruits ye shall know them :" you shall discover what 
the real designs of such pretenders are ; (for, he was speaking 
with reference merely to false teachers coming among tbem :) 
not, ye shall discover in yourselves an unknown "some- 
thing," an unknown " it," distinct from all the ultimate and 
immediate choices of which you are, or can be conscious* 
called principles ! 

I am therefore reduced to the conclusion, that the pre- 
tended principles of the reviewer which cause him pain and 
humiliation, so far as he has any distinct perception of these 
principles, are identical with the ultimate preferences of 
which I have spoken: which makes his experience taUy, 
well enough, with mine, for the safety of the argument. In 
so far as he attempts to think of something else, back and 
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beyond ultimate purpose, unknown and unseen, I hesitate 
not to say, that a sense of guilt cannot possibly terminate 
on an unknown thing ; and that so far as he withdraws his 
view from himself, the agent, and his conduct, as I have de- 
fined it, to rove after an unknown thing as the foundation of 
guilt) he does but impair, in him, a sense of guilt and violat- 
ed obligation ; or substitute, in its place, a sense of direful 
calaniity, and unimputable injury : which experience he may 
call " pain," but not " humiliation." 

The second argument in the Discourses, was derived from 
the practical sentiments of men. This is met like the first, 
with the pretended opposing sentiments of the reviewer : — 
and with a remark, which I made in the Discourses myself, 
that it is essentially the same as the first, except it be a dif- 
ferent way of arriving at the dictates of conscience. Passing 
this latter remark of the reviewer in silence, therefore, I 
have but a, word to say on the validity of his objection. " If 
the universal sentiments of men are in favor of Professor 
Fitch's doctrine, then we are of the same opinion with him. 
But we beg leave to enter a dissent, at least, in favor of 
ourselves and a few others — we suspect more than a few." 
What does this writer mean by declaring his dissent in opin- 
ion from me? Is the fact that he will not believe the truth 
which I advocate, at all related to my argument ? Does he 
really suppose, that in appealing to the universal sentiments 
of men, I was appealing, as he flagrantly misrepresents me, 
to their belief concerning the proposition ? Attempting to 
prove a truth to my fellow-men, by the assertion that they 
believed it already I I appealed to a totally different thing 
from their theoretic opinions, or belief concerning 4his or 
any other proposition. I spoke of sentiments, merely as the 
feelings-men evinced in their conduct with each other in 
life. I appealed barely to a natural sense of justice in men,' 
evinced in thdf conduct with one another, as Paul does in 
his epistle to the Romans ; and m<Mreover guarded the state* 
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ment itself against the very misrQpresentatioii of this writer, 
with this specific declaration : " that when they have napav" 
tictdar thtory to maintain — ^when they are ading <mt in lifr 
the unbiased dictates of their sense of justice — ^they restrict 
sin to the conduct, &c." And the argument was not thai 
men have, without the exercise of reason or the aid of reve- 
lation, a perfect standard and knowledge of all obligations 
in their natural feelings ; but simply, that their natural sense 
of justice indicates, with strong probabiKty, the nature of 
God's government. This appeal to the natural sentiments 
of men, is certainly not without the exaoiple of high author* 
ity. I have already alluded to that of Paul. I might quote 
many uninspired authorities, but content myself with men- 
tioning one only, which has great weight with this reviews : 
I mean Edwards. '' Our nattural sense is that this bad choice 
or disposition, is evil in itself :"— "" if a thing be from us and 
not fi'om our choice, it has not the nature of blame^worthi* 
hess or ill-desert, according to our natur<$l sense" 

Now if this writer lays claim to practical sentiments, es* 
sentially differing from these, he will have some color of 
ground for dissent. But I think it will be exceedingly hard 
for him to act upon any other, in his dealings with his fellow* 
. men ; or if he should, stiU harder to screen himself fiom 
their indignation. If his feelings, peradventure, didate i<^ 
him the propriety of accusing, censuring, or punishing oth- 
ers, without reference to any conduct of theirs : and if he 
proceeds to acts of accusing, censuring, or punishii^ his 
neighboirs or his children ; without regard to any conduct of 
theirs, but for an undefined something which he may im« 
ag»ie to be inherent in them, altogether distinct from any 
intention or choice of theirs ; he will, I think, find exceed- 
ingly few to sympathize with him in his very peculiar feel- 
ings; and find no shelter from the operation of the laws of 
his county or the indignant feelings of an offisnded sense of 
justice in the comjnunity around him, but in occupying some 
retreat for the ins^e. I speak these things merely to as- 
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feert that a elaim to a sense of justice differing eBsentially 
from that I have described, is hut a claim to insanity ; not 
to lay any auch charge against the reviewer : for he hijis in 
fact made no such claim ; and such consider ivtiona show me 
that it is eju^eedingly improbable that be ev^r will. But 
until he make it, there is nothing in the feet that he will not 
assent to the proposition, that, in any way* afieots the valid- 
ity of the argument derived from the natural sentiments of 
justice in men. 

The third argument was derived from the views of God, 
tmpreastd in r9velatimi* 

This, I am said, by .the reviewer, in language of no very 
great precbion or elegance, '* to have run away with, rather 
than to have set itbefore our eyes in a clear light." I sup- 
pose, by " our eyes," he refers to his own, of course ; and if 
I could tell how far his view extends, or how distinctly it em- 
braces oi3]eots wiUiin the field of vbion, I might perhaps 
better say whether the fault is in my running away with the 
argument, or in his wilfully closing his eyes to it, when I 
had placed it clearly within his view. When 1 had shown 
that the amount of all God's requirements of us, the whole 
ground of his last judgment with respect to us, and the 
tenor of his direct descriptions of us as sinners, all pointed 
to our voluntary conduct in respect to duty, or our exercises 
of moral agency, as the alon^ sum and substance of our sin ; 
I did suppose that I placed som^hing so clearly within the 
range of common vision, as that no one could fail to see it, 
unless he wilfully closed his eyes. I did suppose that I set a 
criterion before them of all sin — all which God forbids in 
his law ; all which he punishes in his kingdom ; all which 
be testifies to exist among men. 

And how does this writer evade the force of this evidence, 
and attempt to sustain, before others, the clearness and ac- 
curacy of his own vision in not seeing its force ? The 
amount of all which he has alleged in his own defence, while 
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denying it, is, that if the testimony of Grod, so interpreted, be 
allowed to stand, he is indulging in certain indefinite views 
which he will be required to reduce to greater precision. I 
refer to his notions of a gin of omission discofinected from 
voluntary action ", of a sin which consists in possessing a 
wrong " seat of the affections" in distinction. from wrong af- 
fections themselves ; and of a sin which consists in the sub- 
stance of a conceived foetus. These indefinite notions, of his . 
are brought to show that the word of God cannot possibly 
contain any such meaning ; as if the plain letter of the testi* 
mony were not to rule us, or as if his notions, from whatever 
source he pretend to derive them, could be allowed to put a i 
sense upon the letter. But whether he were not obligated 
in this case to look a little more narrowly into his own views, 
and reduce them to some greater precision than that in 
which he has allowed them to lie in his mind, rather than in- 
sist that, as they are, they are to give due shape to the di- 
vine testimony, is the very question : and so, his notions which . 
he pretends to set up as criteria of the meaning of divine tes- 
timony, come fairly within the province of close and critical 
investigation. 

Whether his notion of a sin of omission disconnected from 
voluntary action, be one which he can allege, with any great 
confidence, in settling the meaning of divine testimony ; I 
will leave to be gathered, from the remarks which have been 
already advanced on that particular class of sins. With re- 
spect to his notion of sin, which consists in possessing a 
wrong " seat of the affections" in distinction from wrong af- 
fections themselves, — how far the notion shall have weight 
in settling the meaning of Scripture, may appear, more clear- 
ly, when I come to speak of it more distinctly in its relation 
to the argument which follows. But as to the notion of the 
sin which consists in the substance of the conceived foetus ; 
I will allow a little space here, to examine how far such an 
opinion is entitled to aid us in settling the testimony of God 
on the nature of sin. 
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Th^ passages on which this writer has fixed for justifying 
liis opinion respecting the foetus, are these : " Who can 
tn'ing a clean thing out of an unclean ? not one." ** By na- 
ture the children of wrath." " Behold, I was shapen in ini* 
quity, and in sin did my mother conceive me." He adduces 
thes^, as " texts of Scripture which do not admit of this inter- 
pretation :" viz., the interpretation given by me, of the law, 
judgment, and testimony of God, relative to sin. He ob- 
serves : '* unless in the first moment of existence when conceiv- 
ed in the womb, there be an exercise of voUtion, in which 
the embryo, as amoral agent, violates a known rule of duty, 
these words can never be reconciled with Professor F.'s 
theory." In another place the writer intimates that the 
only way in which these texts can be reconciled with the 
proposition for which I have adduced divine testimony in 
evidence, is, " the opinion that man is a moral agent in the 
womb, and puts forth wrong choices in the first moment of 
his conception." The opinion of the writer therefore must 
be, that sin, at first, exists in the substance of the foetus ; 
and that this is clear evidence that all which the Scriptures 
say concerning the nature of sin, cannot be allowed to have 
such a meaning as that it consists in actively violating law. 
Now whether this crude notion of his, shall be permitted to 
regulate the meaning of the testimony in question, my read- 
ers may judge firom the following considerations. 

-1. This notion of sin in the substance of the foetus distinct 
from transgression of law, is not asserted in the passages to 
which he resorts. He cannot pretend that either of the 
above declarations of Job, or Paul, or David, relate directly 
to the nature of sin ; that they tell, like the passages I was 
examining, what it is ; that they attempt to set forth the 
thing in which it essentially consists. They do not assert, 
that sin consists in something beside transgression. It can 
only be an inference, therefore, which this reviewer attempts 
to derive from them, that they support the idea of an essen- 
tially different species of sin, which is not transgression. 
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2. This notice of his, is nn ijlferenca which be nrnkes ia 
cofUretdicfion to direct assertions of Scd^ure. . For, layiiig 
out of the question, now, the revelation which God bsm maidii 
of his views of sin in hki acts of legifllation alid judgment 
there was, in the proof which I alleged^ bis dk^t mieerttOQ 
end testimony. *' 8m is the tranagressioll of law." " Sin 
is not imputed when there is no law" — avd, afottiori, wb^Q 
the existing law is not violated- by the being. Against these 
plain and obvious txssertions relating t4 the very thmgin fiitf«* 
lion, the reviewer alleges a notion of his, 6uppai:^d by hare 
inference : and which is mOst liable to err ; Qod iai giving 
testimony ? or this writer in deducing injferences ? 

B. This no^tion, is aa inferc^nce of his, altogether wtsup^ 
ported by the scope of the passages themselves. For, any 
otie, on narrowly ifiDpectkig them, vi^ill percdve, that they 
rdptei to the hmefact of the reign of sim over Uie descendants 
of Adam ^ leaving all those passages of the word of Qod 
whiqh declare what ^in is, — unqualified in their me^mipg, 
unrestricted in their applicatioo to all existing cases of sin; 
to form the ooirect and sole cri^eiaon of the sin which 
does in fact so prevail over his des/eendants. The most 
which can possibly; be said of them j is that they define, either 
the tirm or the manner, in which sin . prevails over the de» 
scendants of Adam : and on ei^r si^>position, the inference 
is unsupported, which the reviewer opposes to the argu- 
ment. For, 

First : on the supposition that these passages fix on the 
time when sin begins to exist, how can the circumstance of 
time affect the nature of the thic^ wbich begins to exist ? 
Does this reviewer intend to show diat they fix the begin- 
ning of sin at the time of conception ; and that at such a 
time, sin cannot possibly exist according to the definition of 
God? But that is to argue against the veracity of God ! 
It is not altering the meaning of God's declarations. I ask 
him, how he can refiise God's declaration of Tohat sin is 2 
How he can change its plain and obvious meaning ? Is it 



reveveiit nonr^ tx>imm to another paft <tf (lie word^ 6<h1. 
and wf, tbot God declares sin to beij^ %t sp.earlf (Ql period 
80^ to diffNXKve and ovet throfvir bi» own <leolarfi$ioos,eoocerii- 
iogith Tte.woi^siBicijiBitogoiforwfaAtatdeclAree: mdif 
God- pfadnly declares :that sia ib the transgression of imf l 
that tbe ithing for .irfciGfa he Uames and fnioiabos Bgxy of liis 
suhjeots is their Tiolalion of law ; th^i is the revidwer hound, 
byi^his decWratiah, ^ hslieve diat every beipg whom God- 
prbaiiaiinces to fae;a sittisQr and under eondbmnsytion, ris^A 
tmnsgressor and a Tiolator • of itm, otr else iiEipQaeh4be .vis* 
nmt^ of <lod. Whfit God assertsi of. the oalaee of sin» he is 
hieiind^to carry with him Ao ait tihe instancy ia wtuch.God 
tsstifies any ciBatare of - his to be a sipoer l«et Jiiin lidip 
oiAs, if he .please, the idea that the embryo ait concoptioii 
YK^teir lanv: yet if Ae b^i^ve9 that God declftrea in these 
paJ»a0Bs thait sin*JiiesaHy .faegf'nf at>that period^iieis bdiiiMl 
to beHere <lhat imBif\i$,i9w(Utedjii that period*; tf^lhatiBBn ia 
thw^NraonaUy^a sinaer^ithal he then pevaonaliy vstdolMiogD i 
^,God has made this his.definitiDn of jeiia. Wibat ifrhe ca** 
a$4 ihmk math a thing possifak of ** the eari>ryo Y* Neither 
<WI the. .Unitarian think it possihile that Clurist shodd; be 
God. ButiihaUlGGOd'B.deGlaiAtions, tiierefose, gofer iibtb* 
iftgi? Qr, sbafl he» 4herefofe, ooi^itte igp a new speeses of 
fin, !of wbioh G6d!s dofinitioa knows nothing, and tbinh 
theiejti^ jto BiHre God's Vieracity? 

^Ml the very difficulty iwhich he feels .eonoanaing. tl^ese 
passages is one of his own making : and why should he 
throw ^it upon loe, or on the * Scripturaldefinition ? For, 

Sstcoiidiy: The other si^>po9ition; that these passages its 
on tke manner in •whioh.sai'begiBS lo oxist, is obviously the 
only true one. Job, if the passage refer to parentage at all, 
speaks of derivation from iniquitous parents affecting the 
offspriA^. David speaks inei;ely of being conceived and 
ki^mpd. by bis piarents unto u^iqfjity. The plain sense of the 
^ligioal is, not that ho was conceived ja 4t», mt a sinfid^fsWiif , 
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but main, or unto sin;'^ referring to that law of derivation 
by which parents aflect the moral state of th^ir ofispring^ 
Indeed, if we suppose passages Hke these, were intended to 
assign the precise time of the commencement of moral, ac* 
countable character ; we set them: at irreconcileable vari- 
ance with each other : for, in that case, we make them as- 
sign to the beginning of one and the same thing in an indi- 
vidual, i. e. sin, at least three distinct periods of time: viz., 
the time of Adam ; the time of conception ; the time of bffth ; 
and itiis sdf-evident that a thing cannot really commence its 
existence at three distinct- 'pwiods of time. But when ap- 
pUed, according to their only obvious meaning, to a tnm 
of originating causes, they speak a very inteihgible and con- 
sistent meanings as well as a very wdighty truth; that the 
sin of Adam, conception from his descendants, birth from 
his'deioeiidants, lay the certain foundali<m of sin in the be- 
mg'desceiided of Adam, conceived, and born : and the only 
intimation which diey give as to the time of the real com- 
mencement of sin, is the plain inference which arises from 
such a train of causes^; viz., that men begin to sin as soon 
as they are capable of sinning. In oth^ words they are, 
by. birth and descent, sinners and *not holy beings. 

I assert tb^, thst the reviewer has not, in thesia passa- 
ges, evisn the insufficient grotmd which, he claims to have 
for making them qualify God's definilioD of «n: -vie., that 
they % on a time too early in his view for the possibili- 

* Hiltfius : ** 3o6 peccati lege." Origen : « ntpte ^t i^^Aghvm «r«^ 
^vicafMv." Doderlein: "Forsia?" interogativiely : as the iaDgnage 
of self-reproach in penitent David, !<»■ perverting the proper end .. ef 
bis creation and birth, by sin: thus; ' was I [bom] for pin? was! 
[nourished] of my mother for the purpose, of iniquity .?' But lunge, 
bis editor, rejects it, b» "durior interprelaitio;"' and reduces the 
phrase to an idiom ; expressive barely of a sense of his having sin- 
ned, " a prima state.'' *' Quod memini, culpA, me immanem non 
s^atio :'/ . the^ declaration of a feeling, rather than the inculcation of a 
doctrine concerning conception and birth. With the latter, agrees 
Moms. Epit. Theo. Christ. For such an idiom, vid. Job. 31, 18. 



ty of apply isg sue^ a defiaitkm with any tnitfii For he 
eannot pretend, that the manner in which one becomes a 
sinner, or in which the deseendants of Adam are with cer* 
tainty brought to oommence* tbeii: moral ezisteBce in sin; 
can alter the defmition of God. 

Why then) in cbnoliiding this inTcstigation I am dispiosed 
to ask, why did he resort to these passages; a? though they 
made void God's definition of sin ? I t<dd him in the Dts» 
courses, what die definition was ; and asked him, whether 
he were not ob&gated to take, from it, his views of the. mi* 
tare of aia: and what has he done? Fixing his eyes on 
theee passages as his subterfuge, he is uawilling to take tbe 
definition of God, as it stands, for the whole ! I£e forces his 
own restrictions and qualifications upon it« with the pretence 
that the definition is. ridiculous, if it be applied to this par- 
ticular instance ; and that too, when dil the semblance of 
any thing ridiculous in the case is made by himself, through 
misinterpreting these very passages — all this, with the defi- 
mtion of God 1 I try. to speak plainly : for I see it to be no* 
cessary, in order to set things clearly before the eye^f of this 
writer. 

Tte fourth and last argument shares, firom this reviewer^ 
the fate of all the others. Indeed, an argument iiAich en" 
tered into the reasonableness of the proposition, it were to be 
expected, would not commend itself to one, who had sees 
no evidence of its truth, in the op^ations of his owil con*, 
science; the practical judgments of men; or .the revealed 
views of God. 

If 

On' that part of the argument which rdates to natural 
ability, or the power of moral agents to do the duty which 
God requires of them ; a truth which is most evident in it* 
self, and which is consistent with this view of sin only : he 
is totally silent. " Perhaps," unwilUng to cope with its force, 
" he judged it best to keep it oat of view." Will my read* 



erti ezeus^ im for retuhimg «n wieduitly -evprenion Imtk to 
its amkcyr T 

But OB that fNurt of the argument in which I was attempt- 
ing to show the abmrdify of carrying sin/ out of the limits of 
voluntary agency, either to the causes which hwre influence 
Upon it or to the consequemes wMeh flow feom it; be denies 
the abnurdity, in the former case, viz., of extending sin, be- 
yond voluntary agency, to causea which influence it 

But the whote force of his observations here, is derived 
from the imd^nii^ness of his termi. It is very easy td 
use the expressionB ; '^ state of the soul ;" '* nature of the 
eoulV "sdat of the affections;" ''principle" and "sowce" 
oif " vdlitiiHi* gbod or evil ;" " moral corruption existing in 
the soul :" *' iKspositioo and temper of the soul," &c. ; much 
eoioer indeed tlmi it is to discrnmaate : yet it had been wise 
IB this writer to inquire, whether the thing he intended, Jby 
such terms, be the thing which I deo^, or the thing which 
I affirm, or be a confesed combination of both, before be 
proceed^ in hilt remariu : for, as it is, the argument is un« 
toubhed, only I am sabjected, on the occasion, to a prettji 
smart and drenching shower of words ! 

For, the subject requires us to analyse moral dispositioti ; 
and my attempt in the Discourses was to fihow thelt moral 
diBpositidn is* resolved into Rfact: the being, voluntarily and 
pers^eringlji, preferring a given good ; in distinction from 
the original cmuse of his so preferring. The whole argumeHi 
rested on thib distinction; and welit to prove that siii lies in 
one and not in ths' otheit of these things. Now of what pes** 
sible use can it be, first to employ terms which t>verlook the 
distinetioir; and then to assert, that no absurdity follows 
ftom cailing the thing sinful, Which is denoted by such terms 
•*^when the terms wra(^' iip the very thing, in them, which I 
had myself called sin? Does this help to show at aU, that 
the particular absurdity about whick I was reasomng, does 
not follow ? or, thtlt the. analysis on which the^ reasoning was 
founded, does not place moral disposition, moral corruption 



i>jp the MwAt &c) 4b llie*r^: tU^ f 4a9t ms> if aii anatomiit 
had looatedia ^en^ disease ift the longi ;: aod Me should in- 
sist tbat it was owing;. mtb0r to the afieete^ oature of the 
bo4y; ^ st^ite of the b^Ddy, or cormptioBf in the body ; would, 
sueb bliiid asiBeptioBa disprove the locality? 
. I» order to try the iiKbfiiiiteiiess -of his terjts^ let me ask ; 
what tS' the thing which he would baye me believe ? Is 14; 
thai the ieing who siuft is sinl^ J h were great folly to iB*- 
sist Oft my saying that wbdn^ upon the admission of.it, i ai^t 
inquiring after his sin. Is it, 'that the being who sins^has 
SamethiBg.Ai him which sinBi and is, itself sinful, as well as 
be ? But w\M were the foUy tp assea-t, that a seat wi^hinr 
the sold exercises wrong affectionSr a nature within the soul 
exevts sinlul prefecence, and not rather the indivisible soul 
itsdf, the real and responsible agent 1 When it is sud, that 
William reasons with bis> und^stan^g, loves with, his affec- 
tions, cw one so grosj3t|F err m mental science as to thiaJc 
that an understanding in William is an agent which rear 
sons, aed affections are agents which Ic^re, and not rather 
William htfiMelf ? As weli might we i^rm» when it is said 
in reference, to the body, he reasons with his head, and loves 
with his heart, that the head itself reasons, the 6brous heart 
Wvesv and not rather the one and indivisible soul which 
reeeiVes and imparts, through these sensitive organs. Qr» 
is it, that the being who suds has something in him which is. 
a cm^e of his smving, and that this cause is itself smful t 
But then, the analysis of moral disposition about which my 
reasoning was conversant, requires me to ask ; what cause ? 
Is it, that cause iVhioh Exists in his realbf preferring natural 
and personal fjood to the glory of God and the good of 
otl»rs ? . This eondiji^ of the agent is, indeed, the cause of 
siilfillness in those i/iolttKKa which appear in overt actions : 
and it is the otnly tlM^g/lmaiqtain, which can with any pro- 
fikH^ be called sinful Asposition ; the disposition for which 
t^ be^g k* direietly blaitieable and punishable : For, it is 
the oendu9t of the beuig in violation pf duty : and the sin- 
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fulness of it is placed <m this grimnd ; and not oil die ground 
of its connection with overt acitiotis. Did the writer mean 
this ? or did he mean, in distiiftclion ftom it, the cause which 
origmally led thfe being to prefer the worM to Ood T the 
original cause or occasion of ^uch preference itself? Now 
the argument led me to the result that the sin of voluntary 
preference consists, either in itself, or in this latter disposing 
cause ; and I said that there was an absurdity in iitiog it in 
this latter thing. I hare yet to learn that there is not an 
absurdity. 

In view of the distinctions which I made, therefore, of 
what force are these loose observations ? " What we assert, 
and what Professor F. denies, is, that the causes of sinful 
choices, which exist in the disposition or temper of the sout 
itself, are sinful. We have not been able to see that he has 
made it appear that any absurdity is consequent on this 
opinion." Now if he meant disposition which exists in real 
preference of mind, I do not deny that the temper and dis^^ 
position of the soul is sinful ; and it is not strange that this 
writer cannot see, on the occasion, an absurdity which I 
was not endeavoring to show. But if he mbant something 
distinct from real preference ; the original* cause of it ; then 
I deny that it is sinful, and believe that the absurdity of 
placing the sin of wrong preference in such a cause, is ap^ 
parent, without much pains to show. Again. "The com« 
mon belief of men is that the cause of evil choices is a moral 
corruption existing in the soul ; and we do not see a single 
word in the amplification of this argument which goes to 
show, that there .is any absurdity in such a supposition." 
But what is the nature of the moral corruption they believe 
to exist in the soul ? Does it follow, f>ecause they assent to 
such terms, that they go back in tjfljfr thoughts beyond the 
fact of their preferring a limited and personal good to the 
chief good ? When they speak of the predominant selfish* 
ness which characterizes their volitions, they talk, in thdr 
own apprehension, of the moral corruptioii itself, whieh 
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eziate in tbeursoris; «ad it k vetjr. true/ that this preference 
of sdfish good to God whith goveins their subordinate voli- 
tions» may be calWd sinful, with<Hit any absiiidity : and it is 
not strange, tiiat there should nothing appear in the.ampii-^ 
fication of mf argument which w^at to show any absurdity 
in the thing ' I was attempting to ^rova 

But as he is. unable to discern the absivdity about which I 
was speaking, I will now help him to the fi^Uowio^ illustra- 
tions of it — viz., of the absurdity of placing sin in the mere 
cause or occasion of sinful p^reference. 

1« Facts. Holy. Adam sinned, and many of the. holy an- 
gels. They sinned not, till they actually preferred a forbid- 
den good. But the di^osing cause of such preference, in 
their case, must have.preceded it ; and sinqe this was their 
first sin, it must have preceded all their sin. or sinfulness : 
consequently it were absurd to call that ^n which it appears, 
by the very facts in the case, must have preceded all sin. 

2. The theories which have been advanced, on the sub- 
ject of the .disposing c^se, separate it so, from the morality 
of the agent, that it were absurd to call it sin.* 

For ; all these theories, comprise that in the disposing 
cause, which it were absurd to consider the property of the 
being at all, and certainly therefore, to consider his sin. 

One theory t brings, into the disposing cause, the excite- 
ment of propensities pertaining to man in innocence, and God 

* Many theologians have expressly denied this cause to be the sin of 
the being : and most who have called it so, have conjoined it in their 
tsoneeptions, either with the actual sin of Adam, or ^th the actual sin 
ef bis posterity. In insciis moralitatier, '*hec [appetitio prava, jiraxrof 
liri^ta,] ergo fieri solet communis causa peccati, non est peccatum 
ipsum." Morus. vid. Dcederlein, Storr, Lotze. 

t Edwards on Original Sin. The theory of the Roman Church is 
distinguishable from those which I mention, but most similar to the 
present; which considers God to have withdrawn, from the race, His 
supernal gifts with which he crowned Adam : except, that sufficient 
celestial gifts remain to constitate a Uberum arbUrium. vid. Marhei- 
iiecke Ins. Sym. -* 
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not ifUpatiing 0pfMtiittl Inlhleiwes mficitot tii( Mmkmtnitt 
sueh esccited prop^iritie*. B«l Jbere, the Apposing tiemae, 
comptiae» nottely wtM pertttinft idniAtt idiniMeence.hmto 
the ni^sures 0f DtdM -Fro'Mdenc^ : Quid on iMb' 'theorft 
were it hot ttbstitd to^satt^tlKB 4»poBiiig€iMi8ei tgmf'"-'^- 

Another theory* atCfibbeB the diapoBHig eetddie -to the bad^ 
or animal natnr^ <tf Miaiii iik tlto Mluenc^ frilieh^ it hM 4o in- 
crease the sttsc^ibiikMs to vetf-love above fhe loVe of osiers. 
But this* theory cc^iviferB Iboae Aiea^res of'fty>fidehce 
which permitted the strong BppeAn<f(^efiiptati&n Ui Ed^n, and 
efstablished the laws 'o( gmtraiien frefir Adam, as making up 
that disposing ca!use : and on this theory too, were it not 
absurd to call that cau^ wtiob origintitecr in the body tad 
not the soul, and connects, with it, -thfe providence of Ood-, 
the sin of the b6tag? 

Anortier theoryt considers the dispoi^ng cause as die oo 
casioh on which the divine energy giiretf beihg tt> sitiful 'a)C- 
tion in the agent combined with ^e divine energy ihdf^ and 
so, the sin of Adabi and the divine Isiietgy both, precede our 
iirst sin : the temptation of Adam and the divine energy *botfa» 

' ♦ **Per corpus solum,' quatenus mores animi sequantur temperamen- 
tam cor^ofriff.'^ ^Augastlnus i)}im, ctoibplares e patribaiB, Lutiierani 
itomfderiqueyat^odnstt^r iioMiulIi«'&elbniii^" V;^Maet. ^This 
jbbeory , t^t ihe aiiUDdl naturaof lAaii, m desccvdiBg^tiiiijniioiii^ Adam, 
is the immediate occasion of the sin of his descendants, is traced, by 
Keil, from the fathers of the Church, by whom he shows it to have been 
very generally entertained, to the theology of the Je^s and the writ- 
ings of Paul^ as its source, in contradistinction to the Pla^tonic Philoso- 
phy. The modern writers to whom he attributes .this opiuon, are Vi- 
tringa, Koppe, Less, Michelis, Pcdderlein, Storr, Bezgfer, $aiier, Ma^r - 
er, Reinhard, Schleusner. vid. Keilii Opuscula* vid. otiam i. A* 
Lotze Monogramm. Dosderlein Inst. Theo. Christ., Doddridge's 
J^ect., &c. ^ . 

f << Cartesiani Theologi." << Animani niiti^ixi^m aoa e9$t xusi: acta* 
f^em cogitalionem, quo^ v€|l conn^mf^y vel repn^D^t leigi 4Kvinfti." Vaa 

ikUst. 
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preeeded his first sin ; as the dkposiDg cause : and on this 
theory it is surely absurd to consider it, the sin of the being? 

But, once more, 

3. The very principle on which the supposition proceeds, 
is absurd. It is this : that the cause must necessarily have 
the quality which exists in the effect : for, it is supposed that 
nothing can pertain to a being which can, in any way, be- 
come a cause or occasion of sin, without its being, on the 
very ground of sustaimng such a relation, sin in itself; and 
we are at once, on this principle, thrown into the broad circle 
of causes which have influence or control over human volir 
tions. Into this absurdity, this writer has fallen ; and in it I 
shall leave him, in closing this survey of the arguments. 

" To maintain, that there is a cause existing in the soul from 
which all sinful volitions proceed, and yet, that this principle 
has no moral evil in it, bears very much the appearance of a 
palpable absurdity. It seems to us like saying, that there 
is something, or rather every thing, in an effect, which was 
not in its cause : which is the same as to say, that there is 
an effect without a cause." 

Admirable reasoning indeed ; and the world mu^t confess 
itself much indebted for the discovery of the wonderful ax- 
iom on which it proceeds ! A cause, forsooth, must con« 
tain in it the quality of the effect, otherwise there is an effect 
without a cause ! My volition is the cause of bodily motion : 
is motion therefore contained in the volition ? or is the motion 
without cause ? God has created matter : ^ is therefore mat- 
ter contained in God, or is; it without a cause ? Bodily ap- 
petite may lead one to a given purpose of evil : because the 
purpose is sinful, is bodily appetite itself so ? Satan seduced 
Eve to prefer a forbidden good, and thus depart from God : 
because the preference itself was her sin, were the appetites 
of her nature to which the tempter addressed his appeals, 
also chargeable upon her as her sin ? if so, she was always a 
sinner. Satan and all rebellious angels began to sin : was 
it without occasion or cause that sin commenced, or if sin 
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liegan to be from some cause, could there be mn in the cause 
itself, before sin began to be ? sin before there was sin ? 
How is this ? Sin cannot come into being frmn any cause, 
according to this writer, unless it exist previously in the 
cause. But as sin is in being, then, according to this writer, 
sin must have existed in its cause, and the sin pertaining to 
that cause must itself have had a sinful cause, and the sin 
of that cause a sinful cause preceding it, and so on, forever. 
According to this writer, therefore, sin has either existed 
from all eternity, or it has come into being without cause. 
He is shut up to this dilemma. Upon him the absurdity 
rests. " If he can please himself with such philosophy and 
theology as this, he is welcome to all the honor and gratifi- 
cation which the notion may obtain for him." But we are 
now come to the very hinge of the whole subject, and here 
the question must turn in his favor or in mine ; and I feel 
disposed, therefore, to press the point. Sin has either exist- 
ed from all eternity, or else it comes into being without 
cause. This^is his dUemma. Sin has either existed from all 
eternity, or else it may come into being from some means, 
occasion, or cause, whether ab intra or ab extra, which is 
not itself sinful. This is mine. Here is the very hinge of 
the whole subject ; and how shall it turn ? For him ? or for 
me ? I say this is the turning point : for ; if he pretend to 
start away from this point, by saying that he applied his ax- 
iom only to the connection of the heart with the external 
conduct, I meet him with the impassible barrier, that I was 
not speaking of the established connection between the 
heart and the life, but of the heart with the causes which 
turn it ; or the immanent preferences of the mind with those 
means or causes which direct or lead them to forbidden 
good ; and therefore, I do, and will, hold him to this one 
point — that no means can turn the will of a moral being to 
prohibited good, or excite him to the immanent preference 
of such good, except it be a sinful means, cause, or occa- 
sion. I do, and will, throw him upon the sharp horns of his 
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own dilemma : that either sin has existed from all eternity, 
or else it has come into being without cause. And now, if 
any man knows what an absurdity is» whither shall I better 
direct him to see one than here ? My readers need not 
think it cruelty, in me, to bid them look at the example; for 
it is the truth that pierces, not I. But as the reviewer has 
been so very sage as publicly to lament, before the whole 
Presbyterian Church, that I should have been so hasty as to 
publish, while yet a young man, a different view from his ; 
and exceedingly regrets that I had not talked over my views 
with my friends, for a half score years to come, before I gave 
them to the world; it is well,. perhaps, to call upon every 
spectator to decide, whether any age to which this reviewer 
has attained^ is to help him out of this absurdity ; or whether 
his having talked over his views among his friends for scores 
of years is to alter the nature of unalterable truth ? I care 
not for any of these circumstances of age or of tcUking, 
whether they be in my favor or his, they have not prevented 
him from falling into the absurdity. And if he is an old 
man, peradventure old age will afford me no security against 
absurdity. I see no reason from such an example to defer 
publications to fiiture years. He may talk of men ** involv- 
ing themselves in a mist of metaphysics," but this is sure — 
no science of any species or name, can have the honor of 
involving him in this haze. Here the whole question 

TURNS. 

The Reply of the reviewer to the arguments, has now 
been examined in detail ; and the question is submitted to 
the judgment of my readers, whether the examination has 
not brought them, fairly, to that result which was anticipa- 
ted, by me, at the opening of the chapter. 
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Chap. III.—THE REVIEWER SUBSTITUTES NO CONSIS- 
TENT VIEW OP THE NATURE OF SIN, FOR THE ONK 
CONTAINED IN THE DISCOURSES WHICH HR RE- 
JECTS. 



Tins writer, who would justify himself and hi^ readers for 
rejecting any definite statement on a subject of importance, 
cannot consistently rest his cause, on a bare denial and his 
objections. Even if his objections in the case were valid 
and weighty, he and his readers are not to rest in a bare 
denial of positive statement. Something is to be affirmed 
in the case, and the affirmation to be proved true. At least, 
if an affirmation cannot reasonably be demanded in all cases, 
it is reasonably demanded in one like the present, in which 
a thing of such importance is concerned as the nature of sin. 
For he will hardly venture to say, that if he and his readers 
are justified in dissenting from my views on the subject, they 
can be justified in holding no definite views whatever. For, 
he must either pretend that sin is altogether an unknown 
and undefinable mystery; or else, acknowledge himself 
obKged to give some definite explanation ©fits nature. If 
he pretend the former : then he has no grounds, by his own 
confession, for denying my definition : because his mouth is 
closed from affirming or denying any thing concerning its 
nature, by the acknowledgement that it is beyond his expla- 
nation any way. He can barely say that my explftn»tion 
may or may not be true : but it was presumptuous in me to 
attempt any. Yet I have reason to presume, from the many 
very confident affirmations and denials, which he makes 
concerning its nature, throughout his whole performance, 
that he would not be considered as taking the ground of its 
utter undefinableness, if he could; and I know that he 
could not justly, if he would. 

Upon this ground, then, I meet him, as having talked 
about a thing which can be defined, and which the word of 
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GimI, the conscience of man, and the harmony and power of 
divine truth, require us to de&ie. Now as an individual who 
was placed in the office of expounding and defending the 
truths of the Gospel to intelligent and thinking youth, I un* 
dertook to discharge the obligation in my own case, in 
these Discourses, by giving them a definition whkh in my 
opinimi Uie truidi requu'ed. Is it just dierefoce, in this writer, 
because I have advanced something positive on the subject, 
merely to carp at my statement, and to hazard no opinion 
or statement of his own ? Is he unwilling, in addressing so 
large a body of intelligent and pious men, through the 
medium of the Christian Advocate, as the Presbyterian 
Church, to discharge the obligation in his own case, and 
state to them, positively, the nature of sin ? Is he ccmt^it 
to say nothing, and to leave them without any definite views, 
if BO be they only reject the statement in the Discourses? 
Is this faithful ? Is it just ? I have attempted to show that 
ik&te are not only materials in the providence and wonl of 
Ood^ firom which the definition is clearly made out ; but 
ih^t the definitian itself is eipressly given in the Scriptures: 
was it becoming, in him, seemingly to array himself against 
this testimony of God, with bare d^als of any thing posi*- 
tive in its meaning? Does he fear positive statement? 
Does he think he can make none which is safe and tenable ? 
Doies he imagine that if he hazard one, it will be liable to 
still greater td^jections even, than he can muster against the 
one in the Discourses ? 

But, to show that I complain reasonably of this writer, in 
not hazaxdixig a positive statement of his own, I will take 
the only direct positive assertion which he has ventured to 
make ; and examine whether it can be considered justly, as 
any candid attempt to give me and his readers a substitute 
for the views contained in the Discourses ; which a man 
abottld do, whose object it is honestly and positively to in- 
culcate truth. " The plain doctrine of the text," he says, 
'* is one that aU agree in holding — ^that where there is no 
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hw there is no sin : but this determines nothing respecting 
the nature of sin — nothing in regard to the point whether it 
must necessarily consist in nothing but acts." But is not 
this mere evasion ? Is not this throwing his readers upon 
the bare language of the Scriptures, and hazarding nothing 
concerning the meaning of that language ? Is it not more ? 
Is it not positively asserting that it has no definite meaning ? 
We all agree in holding that " where there is no law there 
is no sin ; but then, this determines nothing concerning the 
nature of sin I" Indeed ! HoW did he make this very con* 
venient and seasonable discovery ? We all agree in holding 
the language of the Scriptures ; but then this determines 
nothing concerning the nature of the things of which it 
treats I We all agree in holding what God says ; but then 
his sayings determine nothing I We all agree in holding 
that " the Word was God ;" but this determines nothing 
concerning the nature of Christ the Word I We all agree 
in holding that " these shall go away into everlasting pun- 
ishment ;" but this determines nothing concerning the future 
punishment of the wicked ! This is as broad a principle of 
liberality and latitudinarianism as can well be wished to 
serve all the purposes of error in this revolted world, that 
holds itself so little subject to the word of God : and it be- 
comes this writer to ask himself, whether on this principle, 
he is not acting inconsistently in binding himself to any 
creeds and confessions which speak definitely on the nature 
of the things treated of in the Scriptures. 

Or, if he admit that this given declaration does deter- 
mine something concerning the nature of sin, but not that 
particular thing concerning it which I have stated ; and that 
this was all his meaning : then, I ask, why does it not deter- 
mine that particular thing ? Has the word, law, no definite 
meaning ? Does Paul mean, by law, a rule which prescribes 
-what the constitutional powers and capacities of created 
beings shall be ? or what, in distinction from these, their 
voluntary agency shall be? Which of these two? For, 
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the particular thing which I stated was, that sin is confined 
to the latter, in distinction firom, the former ; and, in view of 
such a distinction, does the term law determine nothing ? 
Or has the assertion, which confines the extent c^ sin to the 
extent to which the law applies, nothing to do in determin- 
ing its nature ? To whom does law apply ? To them who 
have not the law, or to them who have ? Is any law applied, 
that is not published, or made known by the lawgiver, to 
his subjects ? What then, I ask, should I yield up my defi- 
nition of sin, am I to receive as a substitute for it, from this 
reviewer, which I may hold as the truth ? 

In opposing my statement, is he, after all, to be considered 
as maintaining, that it is not essential to the nature of sin 
that it be transgression of law ? Then is he at variance 
with his own creed and confession, which says ; " all sin^ 
both original and actual," is " a transgression of law :" and 
how shall he guide the Presbyterian church into the truth ? 
Then is he at variance with the express declaration of God : 
and Jiow shall he demand a hearing fi-om those who seek the 
truth of God ? 

But if he believe, with the apostle, that *' sin is the trans- 
gression of law," why does he oppose my statement ? He 
has in one place reduced the whole ground of his disseni 
from me, to a single thing : "The single point in debate is, 
whether that nature of the soul firom which a continual suc- 
cession of evil thoughts proceeds, is. sinful?" But I 9lA 
him, and I wish the question to be pondered ; is there a 
nature in the soul which is the thinker of evil thoughts ? or 
does the soul itself think evil thoughts ? The question then 
should read, " whether that sotd firom which a continual, &c. :" 
which is much like asking ; whether he who continually 
sins, is a sinner ; he who continually lies, is a liar ; he who 
constantly steals, is a thief; &c. :— -questions about which, 
I think, there is little occasion for debate, with me or aiiy 
one else. And I see not how he can make such a question 
fii^nish any ground for dissent from my statement : unless he 
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krids the monstrous absurdity, tibat a soul which never ha« 
an evil thought, never sins, never transgresses, but which will 
do this, is sinful before hand : which were as much as to say 
that Adam and all the evil angels were always sinners. 
This I take to be his position ; on which he denies that 
all sin consists in action, and by which he makes sin begin 
with the conception of the foetus in the simple essence or 
nature of the soul. What then, I ask, is the sin ? For my 
object was to ascertain the nature of sin ; not to inquire, 
who are sinful, but what is the sin with which they stand 
chargeable. No ^ct of the soul, he must reply, but the soul 
itself! The sin, previous to action, consists in the essence 
of the soul itself! The being himself before he transgresses 
in any act, is in his very structure a transgression I This 
is making out a very difierent species of sin, to be sure, 
from that which is comprised in action. But as he must 
acknowledge transgression in the case in order to make out 
sin, and has nothing to show as sin in the case but the bare 
soul itself which has never acted morally ; I must accuse 
him of supporting the strange nonsense, that the soul of man, 
«t its origin and before moral agency, is itself a transgres- 
sion I ! And so, it turns out, that his definition of sin, com* 
furises the transgression of law which consists in one's action, 
and the transgression of law which consists in one's being ! 
But if the soul itself is a trai»^ession of the law, who, I 
desire know, is the transgressor ? Who gives birth to such 
a transgression as a human soul ? 

And was it, for so absurd a view of sin as this, that this 
writer had the confidence to show such heat of spirit in 
opposing my statements ; that he had the face to tell his 
readers that, if such were my preaching, every judicious 
friend of Yale College must deplore its waiit of a better 
religious instructor ; that he took upon himself the magiste- 
rial airs of a father confessor, requiring of me the magnanim- 
ity or rather the humility of retracting and refuting such 
errcHTs as I had ventured to advance ? Really, there appears 
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a want of courteousness and meekness, and a supply of self- 
esteem and self-boasting, in language like this, which I 
know not weU how to describe ; proceeding as it does from 
one who has backed it with so sorry a substitute for the 
views advanced in the Discourses. He need not concern 
himself about " honor,, interest, consistency all being pledge 
ed" by me to retain my views : until he can offer views him- 
self, containing in them more solid sense, I shall adhere to 
my own on the simple ground of their superiority to his ; to 
$ay nothing of their truth ! 



Chap. IV.— THE REVIEWER INTERWEAVES SEVERAL 
MISREPRESENTATIONS INTO HIS STRICTURES. 

The injustice of misrepresentation, always great, is much 
enhanced when it afifects important interests, and the cir- 
cumstances allow not the opportunity of correction. How 
far such considerations go to enhance the iiyustice in the 
present case, others may judge. My puipose, at present, is 
simply to substantiate the fact of misrepresentation ; not to 
pourtray its injustice. 

1. The first specification which I make rdates to moral 
disposition. He expressly affirms that I deny " the disposi- 
tion of the soul" to be "sinful." 

For my own part I am unable to find any such d^al, ex- 
press or implied, contained in the Discourses, and he has help- 
ed his readers to no instance of it, to confirm his affirmation. 
The subject, indeed, led me to discuss the question, whether 
disposition were not rightly resolved into the internal willing 
of the being, viewed in distinction both from his fundamen- 
tal powers of agency and his external doings : yet it were 
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strange to identify this anidysis of a thing with the denial 
of its existence. The teims disposition, bent, bias, inclina- 
tion, when justly described as moral attributes of the soul, 
I contend, do not mean literally a bending, a leaning, an 
inclining of the soul, as a substance in space ; like that of 
a tree in its inclination to the north or south, or of an animal ^ 
body in its recumbency on the side of a rock ; for it is the 
attribute of a soul, whose essential nature it is to think and 
to will. It cannot be otherwise described, I insist therefore, 
than as the bent, inclination, or disposition, which consists in 
willing, and which terminates on some object which sustains 
to the mind the relation of an ultimate object of choice. 

2. Another instance, relates to my views of the heart. 
"The Professor does indeed insist that when the Scriptures 
speak of an evil heart, they mean nothing more than the 
sinful voUtions of the heart, independently of their cause," 
[the heart.] The heart consisting in the volitions of the 
heart, independently of the heart itself! A thing consisting 
in some other thing, besides itself, independently of itself! 
What a representation, I will not say of my theology, but 
of my understanding ! The Discourses deny that the heart 
"exists in any thing apart from the active preferences of 
the agent himself :'* and consequently an evil heart denotes 
that state of mind which consists in wrong immanent pref- 
erences of the being. " We have nothing for this interpre- 
tation of such expressions," the reviewer adds, "but his own 
assertion." Taking such an interpretation as he has re- 
ported to his readers, I deny that he has, for it, even my 
assertion; but to say that the interpretation which I did 
give, rests on bare assertion, is but enhancing the misrep- 
resentation; unless he apply the term assertion, to the 
assertion of admitted facts, and the assertion of unanswered 
reasons. 

3. Another instance, relates to the source of moral action. 
" He is not one of those who think that our thoughts have 
no cause of their existence in the soul itself This he ad- 
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mits : but denies that there is any moral evil in this cause 
however sinful its effects may be." I am here represented 
to hold, not, as might be thought at first sight, that the soul 
itself is the real source of moral action or that the soul itself 
thinks and wills ; but that there is in the soul, attached and 
appended to it some other thing that thinks and wills ; i. e. 
causes the existence of evil thoughts and willings ; which 
thing is not itself evil. But, in contradiction to such a view, 
I have said in amount that the soul itself always thinks and 
wills ; and that it is, just as sinful, as its preferences and 
choices are : for the moral state of the soul is always that 
of a voluntary being or willing subsistence. With a recent 
author, the sentiment of the Discourses is in unison : " It is 
the nature of mind to choose. To prefer the world, or God, 
is the unavoidable result of free agency. Not to choose at 
all, is the attribute of a stock, or stone ; but not of a rational, 
accountable being." Under the term, cause, the reviewer 
has confounded the distinction between a voluntary being, 
who always wills and does, and the influence which leads 
him to will in one manner rather than another. If he will 
not admit the propriety of such a distinction, he must admit 
that I have made it, and that every representation in which 
he has confounded it has been false, 

4. Another instance, relates to the disposing cause which 
forms the ground of certainty that we will, at first, in a sinful 
manner. My denial that this cause is to be accounted the 
sin of the being, is set forth in these very singular terms. 
" The heart is diseased, but there is no evil in the disease 
until it put forth acts ; and although the disease of the heart 
is the sole cause of the evil of the actions, yet the heart 
which produces these streams of moral evil, partakes not 
at all of that malignity which it communicates. While the 
thoughts and voUtions which it sends forth are abomin- 
able and deserving of eternal death, the source itself is 
pure and entirely free from fault." Why does this 
writer apply the term, heart, to that which I denominated 
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the disposing cause ? In the Discourses it was defined to 
be " that which occasions the certainty of the being prefer- 
ring one ultimate good to another." Nor was it represented 
to be the producing cause of the actions themselves : for 
they are the acts of the agent. Nor was it admitted to 
create a physical necessity of those actions, to render them 
any other than acts of will or choice. In contradistinction 
to this, the sin of the being, or his sinful heart, was thus 
described: " the will of the sinner is, from the first, fastened 
on the gratification of his own appetites as the end of pur« 
suit." The diflference here is just as plain as between 
temptation and compliance with it ; and as well might the 
reviewer have spoken of the former as sending forth abom- 
inable volitions, and applied to temptation all the terms he 
has done in the present case : only the misrepresentation 
would not so easily take with his readers. 

5. Another subject on which I am misrepresented is 
that of original sin. 

First I am exhibited as un<villing to state the cause of 
the universal depravity of man. "The Professor seems 
exceedingly unwiUing to come to an explanation of what 
constitutes this necessity of sinning in all Adam's posterity.*' 
With the utmost decision and frankness, I asserted the 
cause of their sinning to be the sin of Adam, operating on 
them " through that constitution of the Creator which made 
him parent of the human race." In accordance with the 
opinions of the universal church, on which this writer ap- 
pears to know so much, and lay so much stress, that cause 
I have stated, over and over again, to be descent fi-om sin- 
ning Adam. I said indeed the connexion we must admit, 
whether we could explain the manner of it or not : and will 
this writer deem it essential to state in what particular mode 
this cause afiects us, when it is stated so to affect us as 
that the result is a complete moral depravity fi-om the first ? 
Yet have I not forborne to suggest a mode in which it 
might be supposed to operate; viz., through the original 
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strength of such susceptibilities as, in Adam and Eve, were 
excited by temptation ; in which case sin may be said to be 
by birth, in their descendants, as, in them, it was by tempta- 
tion. 

Next I am represented as stating original sin to consist 
simply in the fact of there being a first sin. " Professor F. 
knows as well as any one that there never existed a heretic 
who denied original sin, according to this defiinition. For 
as all men sin, there must be a first sin." But, in this rep- 
resentation, he leaves out two essential conditions of my 
statement. One, that I hold the original sin of the descend- 
ants to be, sin at their moral origin. This is involved in the 
statement itself: *' nothing can in truth be called original 
sin but his^r^* moral choice or preference being evil." This 
condition of my statement is essential to it; because it 
represents the character of man, as depraved at the first, in 
consequence of the sin of Adam. The other condition is, 
that I hold wrong moral preference, in a moral agent under 
the dominion of God, to form, itself, without reference to 
any preceding cause, a ground of the continued and entire 
depravity of the agent. In another place the reviewer 
allows this ; and makes the following comment. " This is a 
new philosophy of the human mind ; that if a moral agent 
make one wrong choice, it is a matter of constitutional 
necessity [I said it "occasions the certainty"] that all consecu- 
tive acts should be evil also. ["Unless some cause intervenes" 
&c., referring to grace.] It seems to have been invented 
for the occasion, to assist in harmonizing the new system ; 
for thus, without any inherent principle of evil, total deprav- 
ity can be accounted for. But this new dogma is contrary 
to all experience, and therefore ought to be rejected as 
false." The experience to which I appealed, for proof of 
such a principle, was the only experience, known to apply 
to the case, in the universe of moral agents, the one under 
consideration only being excepted : viz., that of the first sin 
of angels and the first sin of Adam and Eve, which were, 
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in fact, followed with such results and formed the ground of 
the certainty of such results, say what you will about an 
inherent or adherent principle of evil ! I will now add, that 
the declaration of Christ that whosever sins is a servant, 
under the dominion of sin, John viii. 34, and the annuncia- 
tion of the divine law of the consequences attendant on the 
soul that sinneth, £z. xviii. 20, confirm the same principle : 
and I care not whether that philosophy be called new or 
old, an invention, discovery, or any thing else, which exactly 
corresponds with the facts in the case, and the declarations 
of God ; for I seek after the distinctive features of truth. 

On this unconnected statement of a first sin, he asserts : 
" Pelagius, if this be a correct definition, held the doctrine 
of original sin, as fiiUy as Augustine : and much more cor- 
rectly, if we receive this theory." If Augustine held that 
there is sin in any one before sin begins to be, or that there 
is sin in any without beginning ; or if he affirmed that sin 
begins in something totally different in kind from all choice 
or preference of mind ; verily, on this specific point, I must 
look somewhere else for truth and correctness, even if I 
wander, in search of it, to the door of Pelagius. But wheth- 
er on all the points embraced in this subject, Pelagius, 
Chrysostom, Jerome, have the truth with them ; or August- 
ine, with him ; or neither of them ; it will never make any 
truth to be error because Pelagius held it, or any error to be 
truth because it fell from the lips of Augustine : though an 
appeal to names may be considered by the ignorant to be 
the ultimatum of evidence, and may be very convenient for 
resort to a writer who is at a loss for weightier reasons. 

5. Another point on which I am misrepresented is that 
of radically departing from the theology of President Ed- 
wards. 

Whether such a charge has any connection with the disr 
cussion of a theological topic, or what is the extent of obli- 
gation imposed on me to follow Edwards, in every minute 
part of his speculations, I will not now inquire. In as- 
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aertmg the grounds and reasons of our faith, I take if, 
we are to go, beyond the tenets of other men, to the ori- 
ginal sources from which all must derive their faith. But 
in setting me forth as a young man, forming my opinions 
with haste, and imbibing such as are totally subversive of 
the radical principles of Edwards, this writer no doubt, sup- 
posed he could wield an instrument much more convenient 
for the overthrow of my opinions than any argument whatr 
ever — by enlisting against me the prejudices existing in 
favor of authority. I will not deny that in the statement of 
some points I should differ from Edwards, and do differ : 
what theological writer in New-England would not, for in- 
stance, on the subject of imputation ? But what I deny i» 
that the radical and fundamental principles of Edwards in 
theology are forsaken and subverted by me, according to 
the impression which the language of this writer is adapted 
to convey to his readers. 

I assert then that Edwards, in the very explanation which 
he gives of original sin, implies, distinctly, the following 
things, which are altogether accordant with the views con- 
tained in the Discourses ; and which form, indeed, the great 
and radical principles of my own statements : 

1. The first sin of Adam and the first sin of his posterity 
are connected with each other by the tmion which was 
established by the Creator in constituting him parental head 
of the race. *• The co-existence of the evil disposition, (im- 
plied in Adam's first rebellion,) in the root and the branches, 
is a consequence of the union that the wise Author of the 
world has established between Adam and his posterity : but 
not properly a consequence of the imputation of his sin." 

2. The first sin of Adam and the first sin of his posterity 
are comprised in voluntary/ action. " His guilt [Adam's] was 
all truly from the act of his inward man ; exclusive of which, 
the motions of his body were no more than the motions of 
any lifeless instrument." His posterity participate with 
him, "in the consent and concurrence of their hearts." 
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3. The immediate disposing cause of this first sin in 
Adam and his posterity, arises from the constitution of man 
and the measures pf Providence. *' The first arising or exist- 
ing of that evil disposition in the heart of Adam was by 
God's permission, who could have prevented it, if he had 
pleased, by giving such influences of his spirit as would 
have been absolutely eflectual to hinder it : which it is plain 
in fact he did withhold : and whatever mystery may be suppo- 
sed in this afiair, yet no Christian will presume to say, it 
was not in perfect consistence with God's holiness and 
righteousness, notwithstanding Adam had been guilty of 
no offence before." "Consequently [consequent on the 
•union constituted between Adam and his posterity] an 
evil disposition exists in the hearts of Adams posterity, 
equivalent to that which was exerted in his own heart 
when he eat the forbidden firuit. Which God has no hand 
in, any otherwise, than in not exerting such an influence 
as might be eflectual to prevent it : as appears by what 
was observed in the former chapter." The reference is 
to the theory asserted in the former chapter of his treatise, 
that certain ** principles pertaining to man in innocence," 
were the occasion of his sin and depravity ; when exci- 
ted, and not prevented by superior influences. " Man did 
immediately set up himself, and the objects of his private 
afiections and appetites, as supreme; and so they took 
the place of God" 

4. The continiuince of depravity in Adam and the con- 
tinuance of it in his posterity is a consequence and punish- 
ment of the first sin pertaining to each. *'An evil dispo- 
sition of heart continuing afterwards, as a confirmed 
principle, that came by God's forsaking him, which was a 
punishment of his first transgression" " The depravity 
remaining an established principle in the heart of a child of 
Adam and as exhibited in after operations, is a consequence 
and punishment of the first apostacy thus participated, 
[participated in by the first concurrence J and brings new 
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guilt." What is this but asserting, that such is the con- 
stitution of moral agents and their relation to the divine 
government, that the first sin, in any, subjects them to a total 
depravity ? According to this theologian, the posterity of 
Adam are depraved entirely or under the dominion of sin in 
consequence of sinning at the first, as really as was Adam. 

Now if one single thing in the theory, of Edwards be 
omitted viz. the strange philosophy by which he attempts tp 
make Adam and his posterity one identical being; I see 
not why all the positions, taken in the Piscourses, do not 
exactly concur with the principles of Edwards : and in that 
strange philosophy, he explains away even that literal im* 
pu;tation of the sin of Adam to his posterity denied by me 
viz. The culpability of hii? one sin, acUeJ to the guilt of 
their oum, sin: for "the^r^^ depravity of heart and the 
imputation, of that sin are both the consequence^ of that 
estahtisked imion : but yet in siich ordsr that the evil dispo- 
sition is Jlrst, and the charge of guilt consequent, as it was 
in the case of Adam himself." *' Therefore I am humbly^ 
of qpkiion that if any have. supposed the children of Adam 
(o come into the world with a double guilty one the guilt of 
Adam's sin, another the guilt arising fi-om their having a 
corrupt heart, they have not so well conceived of the 
matter." 

The particular specifications which have now been made, 
may serve to substimtiiate the charge that this writer, in 
his zeal, has lacked either attention or candor ; and, firom 
whiQhever cause, has subjected me to the injustice, of b^ing 
jnidicepr^€«;it^ to. his readers. 
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Chap. V.— HIS REMARKS ON THE IMPUTATION OF 
THE SIN OF ADAM CONSIDERED. 



'* If mgenious men did not involve themselves in a mist 
of metaphysics," this writer observes, "Aey never conW 
persuade themselves, that such a theory as we are now eon^ 
sidering, would have any tendency to remove the objections 
which are made to the scriptural doctrine of original siui 
The doctrine of the imputation of Adam's sin is first reject- 
ed as unreasonable and unrighteous — and what then ? Whf 
men, in consequence of being the children of A^m, are 
born in a state of inherent depravity." " This scheme of 
inher^rt depravity is rejected by some, and a new theory 
is invented. Men, it is said, do not inherit from Adam sin 
of any kind imputed or inherent : but only the causes of 
sin/' " Will the cavilling rationalist be satisfied with this V^ 
"* In the upshot, it al! amounts to the same- thing. Man ir 
under a moral necessity of becoming a sinner ; uvd for (hi» 
siUf the causes of which are entailed upon him, he must 
die. What is there in the imputation of the first man!s siii> 
more unreasonable or unrighteous than this." 

The deniaT whicb I made coneeming the imputation* of 
the sin of Adam was Ibis : vi^. tha4 mankind afe directl]p 
Uamed and puniAedf for bis one sm. And my position is, 
that whatever causes, external or internal', might lead tiie 
fallen angels astray, or Adam, of, ineonneetieii^witb l^m^ 
his posterity ; acts of retributive righteousness on the 
part of God, always respect, as their basis, the real sin which 
each and every one commits. My attempt was to show, 
not merely to the unsubmissive caviller, but to the studious 
believer, that the measure of divine providence which con- 
stituted Adam our parental head invested with the power 
of affecting our state at our origin, was a measure of trust. 
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involving in it no invasion upon this fundamental principte 
of retributive righteougness, that each goal shall be ju<%ed 
according to ite own deeds and doings. The caviller may 
indeed complain, and the acquiescing believer may thinly it 
dark and mysterious, that God should have adopted any 
course of Providence over the wotld, that could have proved 
an occasion, even, of involving it in sp great evils as sin and 
^sondemnation ; but so long as it appears that in fact all 
Ihese beings are voluntary agents rebelling against God, 
and that he condemns them for nothing but their owa 
doings, every mind must acquiesce in the justice of hifi 
xetribiiliofi^, Rom. iii. 19. My sole purpose was to clear bii^ 
retrftmtiye . acts as a Moral Governor over individuals, from 
the aspersion of wandering out of the record of their ow^ 
dee^^, to the deeds of others, for the grounds of accusation. 
I inquired not into those reasons, surely, which induced God 
to commence a providence over the world, in the particular 
manner he did; but threw it upon the objector to show 
that in introducic^ this measure into ** a system of provi- 
dence over a universe of such beings, which is the best 
adapted for promoting the general and eternal interests of 
virtue ;" he did not take the best measure he possibly could 
do« for the interests of this particular world; and asked 
him to ** submit to timt providence which does the best it 
eaa for the interest of all the beings who are thrown upon 
it, and to blame klime the beings who» in such a system, 
refuse to follow the known will of their Creat<Mr and choose 
the path of evil." 

When therefeffe I have shown that the measure of divine 
providence in constituting Adam the head of the riM^e in- 
Tolved not, in it, any such perversion of retributive justice, 
as that of ae<»unting us blameable and pwusbablc for bis 
act, or of charging upon us, as sin, the physical properties 
of our natttre,*-^the additicMis of men, which only can be 
pleaded as rational objections ;) — ^I lay it before others, for 
thdr acquiescence, as a measure of bouiidl<9SS wiidoxx), 



unsullied with injustice. And I know that in this, I have 
the conscience of the rationalist with me. He may say if 
be please, that so long as he is to die under the divine gov- 
ernment, it matters not how the evil comes. * Death is death, 
whether it come by hanging or the guillotine.' There is, 
in the case, and he knows it, the mighty difference of a just 
death and an unjust one ; of death from the hand of dis- 
tributive justice, for his own doings, or irom the hand of 
unmerited violence for the doings, of another ; and though 
there might be equal physical pangs in either case, there 
could not be, in the latter, those moral pangs which are 
Inflicted by a self-condemning conscience, siding with the 
executioner, and the loud voice of justice in the kingdom ; 
but there must be the buoyant and sustaining conviction 
AbX he was the victim of injustice, and he could weather the 
iBtof m with the consciousness of a moral victory over his 
oppressor. And even, were there no difference as to his 
own pangs in the case ; yet, what is infkiitbly higher in impor- 
tance to the kingdom, there would be, as to the character 
of his Judge, the mighty difference of the relentless perse- 
cutor or the protecting guardian of bis subjects. Now it is 
in this aspect of the measure, as it reflects dii the character 
of God, that I have endeavored to present it to him ias 
one encumbered ynth nothing that k at variance with the 
principles of righteous retribution ; the tecord of which in 
revelation violates not the iundalnental dictates of justice. 
And if the rationalist will still object, his objection is not of 
the understanding, but of the will ; and I have done. 

But as this writer thinks that he throws no obstacle in 
the way of truth and righteousness, : bjr maintaining the 
imputation of Adam's sin, I will state a: few reasons why I 
think it incumbent on the friends of religion to renounce 
that tenet. 

My chief objections to such an opinion are these : 
1. The opinion is not asserted in the Scriptures. The 
declarations relative to Adam and the consequences of bin 
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sin, have been suijposed to warrant such an opinion ; but 
in these only passages relative to the subject there exists no 
such meaning. I need not again examine the passages 
here. Every one who annexes such a meaning to them adds 
his own or a hereditary figment to the word of God : and 
he does it at his peril, 

21 The opinion is most directly disclaimed in the Scrip- 
ture^. Who does not hear Jehovah disclaiming it before 
Tsrael/ with the solemnity of an oath, when they had charged 
it upon him, in their impious and reproachful proverb of the 
soar grapes ? " As I Uve, saith the Lord God, ye shall not 
have occasion any more to use this proverb in Israel. Be- 
hold, all souls are mine; as the soul of the father, so also 
the soul of the son is mine; the soul that sinneth, it shall 
die." Ezekiel 18. 3,4. Will any one so sleep over this 
testimony as to think that it affects the relation of the 
branches only, which have sprung from Adam, and that it 
does not extend back to Adam tho root of the whole ? 
Bui who does not see that, in his oath to Israel, God is dis- 
claiming that which is a reproach to his justice? And that if 
it were a reproach to his justice to criminate children, 
directly and immediately, for the act of the father on the 
land of Judea, it were at least equally so to do it near the 
garden of Eden ? To maintain the literal imputation of 
the sin of Adam therefore, what is it but, in face of this 
disclaiming oath of God, to sing the old proverb still ? 
' 3. The opinion is at variance with the dictates of truth 
And righteousness. For, whatever power, in the constitu- 
tions of providence, may be intrusted to one being over the 
welfare of another, the conduct of each is always distinctly 
his own : forming the proper basis of retributive rigbteous- 
tiess : never to be confounded, mingled, or transferred, .with 
the conduct of another, without subverting the foundations 
of justice. On so plain a subject *' if any man be ignorant/' 
I must, in despw of his conviction, say, *' let him be igno* 
rant/' 



4. The opinion ia virHMlly denied even by its very adYO- 
eates. For all of them, when attempting to explain the 
conmtency of it with the justioe of God, reduce their sta^te* 
ment virtually to the very one I have given : viz^ that, m 
consequence of the sin of Adam, hit posterity, are subjected t0 
the guilt of a sinful disposition at the first. Edwardfi 
remarks : " the guilt arising from the first eJiisting of a 
depraved disposition in Adam's posterity, I apprehend is not 
distinct from their guilt of Adam's first sin." " I am humbly 
of opinion that if ai^ have suppoised the children of Adam 
to come into the world with a double guilt, one the guUt of 
Adam's sin, another the guilt of their having a corrupt 
heart, they have not so well conceived of the matter." 
Stapfer remarks : that '' to give Adam a posterity like himr 
self and to impuie his sin to them, is one and the same 
thing." Calvin remarks : " This liableness to punishment 
arises not from the delinquency of another :--*for when it is 
said that the sin of Adam renders us obnoxious to the Divine 
Judgment, it is not to be understood as if we, though inno- 
cent, were undeservedly loaded with the guilt of his sia ; 
but because we were all subject to a curse in consequence 
of his transgr^sion, he is therefore said to have involved ^s 
in guilt." All which the chiei divines amoiig the Reformers 
have said to show that imputation is mediate / having respect 
to consent, com^rrence, or coalescing depravity in his pos- 
terity ; if it proves apy thing respecting the justice of the 
measure, goes to show that all the guilt of which they are 
chargeable, is that which is consequent on such consent or 
concurrence. If then the condemnation be that which is 
the just consequent on such concurrence ; if it be that which 
is deserved in justice for it ; how can it be the condemna- 
iion which is immediately deserved by the • one ain of 
Adam ? The sin of Adam, and . the sin of his posterity in 
their consent, concurrence, &«. are two disUnct things in real- 
ity : and if the former is the ground of guilt to his posterity 
only through the medium of the latter, what more can be meant 
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after ril, tkan is embsiced ift.iny own statement; vi2 that, 
ffft camequence ^ the sin of Aimm, ^c« 

5. Tfape. opinion, is,, ia. itself, an abwr.ditjf, For» it implies 
eidier timt the-act of Adua in Eden, and the first depravitjr 
in bis pofiterity are one aoid tbsisatne thing; or if distinet^ 
liiat las posteriftj, thoi^ deserving condemnation for their 
own depravily,. are not condemned for it, bnt solely for the 
sin of Adam. But to say that the aet of Adam in Eden^ 
and the first sinful concarretice of his children, are one and 
the saitte aet ; is an absurdity so glaring that it cannot well 
fg^ down with any nndeestanding. To say, moreoYer, that 
llie posterity of Adam, though for their first eoncurving 
dqpravitjr they ane deserring of condemnation, are yet actu- 
ally condemned at the first, not Ibc thsit, hut for the tme sin 
of Adam; what is that, but coTering over injustice with the 
i|iQst abaird qoihble and ccmosit ? For, . that wese to make 
conetu^ring depravity no ground whatever, for the.coDdem;' 
ration, the justice of which, it is alleged to sappcn't. 
That were to neglect the crime of khlnapping in Thomas^ 
the only thmg renderif^ him. punishable in jnstiee ; and 
hangiftg him for the piracy of WiHiam,. for wUeh he is not 
punishable ; and how could a human tribunal appear, other- 
wise than, iidieulous to aUege the coincidence of crime as 
iastifyii^the confounding olfperscais in the bills of indict* 
Bosnt I Can it be, that sudli an absurdity should be thought 
reqiwsite to the due understanding of those passages in 
the wsiisogs of Paul, in which he represents the sin. of Adam 
nm havkig occasioned the evil, to ins desoendants, of their 
depranty aod' condemnation I 

6c The teaaoniiig by which soeh an- ofMnian is upheM 
wHI eqnaUy prove the imputation of the sin of the serpent 
HLEeken. Foe the Sei9|^ures assent that " the whole worid 
Ke^jmi the wicked one f and Christ said to the Jews '' Te 
aoeofyour fBitfaer the devil f the i^ritof which decimation 
flippttea lot allmaahind as sinmaa And in such asser# 
t»»ast sMnp is asi much declared ^a be a^poblic head and 
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leader of the race; ai Adam is, in the assertbAB that 
represent mankind to be in Adain, and to have come mider 
condemnation through his sin. If it be said, that Christ is 
put in contrast with Adam as a public head, so may it bis 
alleged, on the. other band, ilmt he is with satan ; having 
entered into the world " that he might destroy the i^orks of 
the devil;'' and that if one contrast proves the sin of 
Adam at the head of the race, to be imputed td us; 
so does the other that the sin of satan in the tempt- 
ation in Eden by which he became head of the cap- 
tive race, is likewise imputed to us. If the infidel 
should object, that it is not consistent with truth or 
righteousness to charge on us directly the sin of satan, 
another being; it may be replied, just as it has been done 
in the case of Adam, that as aU the race do as truly coa- 
lesce and consent with Adam, as if they bad. put forth the 
band with him in Eden to pluck the fruit and eeU ; so do 
they as truly coalesce and consent with satan, as if they 
had stood, in his place in Eden, desiring that Adam should 
pluck the fruit and eat. If the objector should still assert, 
that this is but referring to a just ground of condemnation 
in the individual himself, but to no justifying reason for his 
hearing the- guilt of satan, another being; it may be replied* 
just as in the the other case it has been done ; that such an 
objection proceeds on a very narrow view of what consti- 
tutes oneness in the divine kingdom ; that different beings, 
in it, maybe so linked together as to form but parts. and 
appendages of one great whole ; and that as by generati<m 
all the descendants of Adam are but parts of him, in body 
and spirit, as his children; so likewise, by coalescence in 
will with the great adversary^ all mankind have become 
parts of him. also, in their spirits, being '' the children of the 
wicked one." If the objector should still persist to assert 
that such an oneness, reveals. no moiie giiound for one part 
of this great whole, bearing the guilt of satan, the first part, 
than it does of bearing ,the guilt of all the others, and so 
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eonfounds all ground of a distinct and individual retribution : 
it may be replied, that, the same absurdity lies against the 
oneness of mankind in Adam, unanswered and unanswera- 
ble ; and all we can say is, that the absurdity arises from 
"ingenious men, involving themselves in a mist of meta- 
physics !" 



Chap. VI.— HIS WHOLE REASONING PROCEEDS ON 
THE ASSUMPTION, THAT THE CAUSE OP MORAL 
PREFERENCE IS NECESSARILY OP A MORAL NA- 
TURE. 

[On this subject, I had prepared remarks iu full, but in order to re- 
serve space for what succeeds, without trespassing too far on the 
patience of my readers, I will barely present the outline which follows.] 

" The law of God in requiring our love, does virtually 
require that state, ^temper, or disposition from which love 
proceeds, as a stream from its fountain." On this assump- 
tion, the reviewer places his reasoning. What obliges him 
to go beyond the thing expressly required by the law, 
except it be his own assumed philosophy of a source of love, 
distinct from love, the mere cause or occasion of love? 
The falsity of the assumption appears, in the following 
things. 

1. The "virtual requirement" of any law, is the require- 
ment of that conduct which is comprehended in the general 
rule. Unless the process be reversed of inferring a more 
general rule of conduct from the particular rule. Yet this 
latter process goes to nothing more general than the sum- 
mation of every law which was made by the Savior : " Thou 
shalt love," &c. 

9 
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2. The law knowB no holy* temper and disposition back 
of love. 

3. If the law virtually require any thing to exist back of 
love, as the source of love, then it virtually requires every 
thing to exist which is a source of love. 

4. If the law virtually require, back of love itself, the 
sources of love to exist, then it follows that God is the only 
being in fault in the universe. 

d. This figment of the reviewer runs us into the absurdity 
that sin exists before it exists. 

To these remarks I beg leave to append an observation 
of Edwards which is applicable. His object was to place 
all obedience and disobedience in acts of will, in distinction 
particularly from any cause which may be supposed prior, to 
determine the acts of the will : and though aimed at the 
self-determined Arminian, it hits as forcibly the physical 
Antinomian. " If there be any sort of act or exertion of 
the soul prior to all free acts of the will or acts of choice in 
the case, directing and determining what the acts of the 
will shall be ; that act or exertion of the soul pannot prop- 
erly be subjected to command or precept in any respect 
whatsoever, either directly or indirectly, immediately o|r 
remotely. Such acts cannot be subject to commands di- 
rectly^ because they are no acts of the will ; being by the 
supposition prior to all acts of the will, determining and 
giving rise to all its acts : they not being acts of the will, 
there can be in them no consent to, or compliance with, 
any command. Neither can they be subject to command 
or precept, indirectly or remotely ; for they are not so mudpi 
as the effects or consequences of the will, being prior to all 
Its acts. So that if there be any obedience in that original 
act of the soul, determining all volitions, it is an act of obe- 
dience in which the will has no concern at all ; it preceding 
every act of will. And therefore, if the soul either obeys or 
disobeys in this act, it is wholly involuntarily ; there is no 
willing obedience or rebellion, no compliance or opposition 
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of the will in the affair : aiid what sort of obedience or 
rebellion is this ?"* 



caap. vii— the question still further pursued, 
whether moral disposition does not resolve 
itself into preference. 

The question is not, whether there may not lie, back of 
specific volitions, things of a moral nature, which are still 

* Nothing is plainer to me, than that Calvin, in his chapter on the 
Slavery of the Will, and Edwards, in his treatise on the Freedom of the 
Will, are, both, contending against the opinion that man, by his power 
of willing, is the independent determiner of his acts ; and not that his 
moral character lies in such acts themselves. Edwards opposes that 
contingency which allows no decisive influence or control over the wil- 
lings and doings of men : Calvin opposes that indifference which sup- 
poses men to turn in their wills to Grod without assistance from above : 
but neither supposes that, in talking of the wili^ he is not referring to 
that which comprises the real charcLcter of the being. The character 
conauUy in their view, in choice, in willing, in preferring, but the 
determination of it as sinfiil or holy, or in its specific acts, does not pro- 
ceedyrom choice, from willing, from preferring, but other influential 
and controlling causes exerted upon man. Natural liberty, or the 
power of willing, is, with propriety, conceded in their argu- 
ments ; but philosophical liberty, or freedom from influence and control, 
b really the thing in dispute. In accordance with these distincti<ns, 
that Confession of Faith which forms the basis of union in the Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian Churches, in the chapter on the Will, first 
asserts " natural liberty'' to be essential to the will, so that it is not 
** by any absolute necessity of nature determined, to good or evil ;" 
and afterwards, in reference to philoeophiCftl liberty, asserts of man, 
as fallen, that he has lost ability of will to spiritual good and that he 
receives it only from the Spirit of Grace* 
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more general, and which may be called principles of action ; 
but whether these more general things, be not themselves 
resolved into preference. Now what I affirm of coveting, 
envying, defrauding, and all specific acts of sin, is this ; that 
all the sinful principles from which they can properly be 
said . to flow, are — ^not the constitutional susceptibilities of 
mind and body to the goods and ills which define the pos- 
sible limits of human agency, but the real preference of 
the mind among those goods ; — the preference of wealthy 
honor, or some form of purely selfish gratification, to the 
glory of God and good of others. 

In showing this I will not rest barely in having vindicated 
the proofs of it, advanced formerly, but shall now state a 
few additional considerations. 

1 . The supposition that the morality of the agent lies 
back of actual preference, is purely a gratuitous assumption. 
The only ground why any have supposed it, is, that they 
have apprehended some cause of certainty to exist, why the 
will cleaves to one ultimate good rather than another ; but 
the inference that is thence made, that this cause must, 
itself, be sin, is without evidence. 

2. The assumption of moral quality, back of this fact, if 
placing it, if not in that constitution which is essential i% 
moral agency, in an unknown thing. If it lies back of ulti- 
mate preference, or the ultimate choice and will of a being, 
it admits not of description. We can never call it love of 
self, love of the world, love of God, or love of others : it not 
being of the nature of choice, preference, or supreme affec- 
tion in itself, but merely a fountain, source, substance, out 
of which runs, flows, proceeds, a certain other thing : which 
other thing is love of self, love of the world, love of God, 
love of others. Is then, an unknown thing, the object of 
divine command ? Is an unknown thing, the ground of divine 
favor or displeasure 7^ Is it, the ground of final retribution ? 
Is it the object of those self-examinations and self-judg- 
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xnents by which we are directed to determine respecting 
oar character and sincerity before God ? 

3. The Scriptures, when they describe moral character, 
trace it no further than to ultimate preference. Our rule 
here is not to seize, as this reviewer has done, on such a 
general term as the heart, and form our theory from a 
word; but we are to follow out the Scriptures into the 
broad field of the particulars which they comprise under 
the term, and thence deduce our conclusions. Now if on 
this principle we open the Scriptures and employ the sure 
inductive process, we come inevitably to this result, that no 
other criterion of holy and sinful character will adapt itself 
to all the particulars, but that which is involved in the single 
question : what does the being love supremely ? what object 
does he prefer ? For instance, in all which they say of the 
particular affections of fear, love, gratitude, &c. towards God, 
the holiness is tested by the question, whether these are 
affections of a mind still preferring selfish pleasure to the 
glory of God, or the contrary. In the separation which 
they make of mankind into two classes, also, the description 
terminates on the same thing : viz. that on the one hand 
men walk afler the flesh, mind the things of the flesh, love 
the world, &c., or, on the other, they walk after the 
Spirit, mind the things of the Spirit, love the Fa- 
ther, &c. Their testimony is that the one who con- 
stantly prefers the pleasures of sense and the world to 
the service of the Father, is the natural man ; and that 
herein his sinful character, disposition, heart, consists : and 
that he who prefers the service of the Father to the pleas- 
ures of sense and the world, is the regenerate man ; and 
that herein as far as it exists, his holy character, disposition, 
heart, consists. Moreover, they predicate of the heart, that 
which is consistent only with this view ; viz. that the char* 
acter of the heart is decided by the object of choice, or 
supreme affection. What else can be made of that declara- 
tion : " Where your treasure is, there will your heart be abo V^ 
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The Master was cautioning, in this, his disciples to prefer 
the things above to the things below : and would not the 
heart turn, accordingly as either was chosen and preferred as 
the supreme object of pursuit ? Take, also, that declaratioR 
from the mouth of wisdom : " as a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he," The character of the man is defined by his 
secret thoughts and intents : or, the object he secretly pre- 
fers ; that which in truth and reality is, in distinction frond 
what he may endeavor to persuade himself is or may appear 
to others to be, the object of supreme choice ; determines 
what he is, his character, the nature of his heart. 

What then is the authority for believing moral character 
and disposition to consist in things, back and beyond the 
things mentioned in the Scriptures ? Is it not safe to go 
as far the Scriptures go, and stop where they stop ? Is the 
dinner to be humbled before God, any more deeply, or the 
Christian to be rendered any the more a " sound and sincere 
Christian" in this way ? Is it not more probable, that 
while thus forsaking the plain and Scriptural description 
of sin abd hoUness, and searching in the dark after 
" something," and something " of which he can have no 
consciousness," as the ground of penitence, he will render 
his convictions of guilt and unworthiness, less pungent and 
affecting : his humiliations and penitence for it, less deep 
and heart-^breaking ; his gratitude to the Savior for the for- 
giveness of it, less intense and overpowering ? 

4. The Scriptures assert of love, that it is, itself '* the 
fulfilling of the law," To carry moral quality back of 
preference, choice, love, is, therefore to carry it beyond the 
law, '* If there be any commandment it is briefly compre- 
hended in this saying, namely, ** thou shalt love," &c. an 
apostle says ; and it will not do to carry this law, back and 
beyond itself, to the virtual requirement of ''something" 
** from which love proceeds as a stream from its fountain :" 
and '' of which we can have no direct consciousness ;" for 
the apoistle himself has expressly said, that " love is the 
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fulfilling of the law'^ — bo that love iteelf comes up to the 
full requirement of the law ; love itself exhausts the whole 
meaning of the commandment ; call the meaning express, 
virtual, or what you please. I ,have Apostolic authority, 
therefore, to keep my foot where I planted it; and not 
rove, with this reviewer for my guide, into unknown re- 
gions ; nor believe him, when he tells me that he has dis- 
covered a virtual meaning in the law, unknown to an Apos- 
tle. Need I remind this reviewer and those who are wil- 
ling to follow bim, that ia guide who goes beyond the word 
may find, indeed, and lead his followers to find, with him 
«ome polluted fountain, or substance, by both falling 
'• into the ditch ?" 

5. The Scriptures teach us that sinful conduct pollutes the 
soul. So the Savior says, after mentioning a number of 
•evil intentions and acts — "these defile the man/' There 
are many passages which ascribe, to repeated sinful action, 
the effect on the being himself of hardening his heart. 
And with this testimony of Scripture, all reason and obser- 
vation accords, that the repetition of action strengthens 
ehoice, preference, will ; and this law of action to increase 
the strength of preference, choice, affections, has attained 
the name of habit. Now, notwithstanding the reviewer has 
placed this law of action on the list of his objections to 
the doctrine of the Discourses, yet I am willing to stake all 
flay little credit for understanding on the assertion, that it is 
a most powerful objection to his-own theory that the poUu- 
tioD all previously exists in some " seat of the affections" 
from which all instances of sin aj-e to proceed " as streams 
from a pollute^ fountain." For, according to this view of 
bis, all the sin from first to last exists originally in the 
fofkmiain : and none of the actings of the soul can ever run 
iuek to the fountain itself to convey to it any more pollviion ; 
and how the streams can contract any pollution of more 
horrid taint than they had when they were in the fountain 
by their running out of it, it does not appear even if they 
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cottld flow back again into it : so that, between the impossi- 
bility of getting any pollution into his streams after they 
leave the fountain, more corrupt and abominable than what 
they had while in the fountain, and the impossibility of 
getting any of his streams back again into the fountain after 
they have once left it, I for one confess, that I am utterly at 
a loss to see how he will ever make the words of the Savior 
true, — that evil acts pollute the soul ; or how he will ever 
make the common apprehension of men to be true, that 
they increase the strength of their disposition or preferen- 
ces by habitual action. 

6. To place moral character in any thing distinct from 
choice and preference is to overlook the essential nature of 
mind. The soul is a willing and thinking subsistence ; and 
the moral qualities of it roust lie in the manner of its wil- 
ling. Not to predicate its character upon choice, is to 
confound it with material substances and their qualities. 
The reviewer, in leaning upon material images for his con- 
ceptions and proofs, would give me to apprehend no es- 
sential difference between the qualities of a soul, and 
those of a pool or fountain. But for myself, I believe the 
soul to be neither mud, poison, corrupt matter, or impure 
water; but a soul: — a living, acting spirit ; whose will or 
choice can fasten only on one, or the other, of two ultimate 
objects — the good that is with God and on his side, or the 
good that is found apart from Him in his creatures and 
among his works : it is pure, as it rises on the wings of its 
own affections delightfully to the good of beings around it, 
and to God the Father of all ; it is impure, only as it 
plunges with its lower lusts into the trifling joys it can take 
in exile from God and among his works ; it is increasingly 
holy or sinful, as, by constant effort, it rises higher in its holy 
affections and purposes, or as, by wandering, it imbibes 
more strongly the purposes of rebellion ! 

7. The last consideration which I shall at present ad- 
duce, is the authority of Edwards. "An evil, things being 
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from a man, or from something antecedent in him, is not 
essential to the original notion we have of blameworthiness ; 
but it is its being the choice of the heart ; as appears by this, 
that if a thing be from us, and not from our choice, it has 
not the nature of blameworthiness or ill desert, according 
to our natural seiise. When a thing is from a man in that 
sense, that it is from his will or choice, he is to blame for it, 
because his will is in it : so far as the will is in it, blame is 
in it, and no further. Neither do we go any further in our 
notion of blame to inquire whether the bad will be from a 
bad will : there is no consideration of the original of that 
bad will : because, according to our natural apprehension, 
blame originally consists in it/' 



Chap. Vm.— THE DIFFICULTIES SUPPOSED TO ATTEND 
THIS VIEW OP MORAL CHARACTER, LIE WITH STILL 
GREATER FORCE AGAINST ANY DIFFERENT VIEW. 

The reviewer has suggested some considerations, which, 
he supposes, lie as weighty objections against the view of 
sin maintained in the Discourses. Without following him, 
in the order of his particulars, I will rank them under two 
general heads : which will embrace the whole, except it be 
a very idle suggestion of his as to the sleep of Judas, John, 
and Christ. What if it be a law of our present existence, 
that moral agency should be suspended, at intervals, by 
profound sleep : it is also another law, that as the tree falls 
in this special case, so it shall lie ! On waking up, unless 
the heart is at that moment given to God, (it may be at 
that moment as well as at any other : why not ?) the sin- 
tier wakes up to his old pursuits. Just so with the Christ- 

10 
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ion. I will ask here one question only : had Judas and 
John fallen into a profound sleep from which they had never 
awoke until this day; would Judas have been making any spe- 
cial advances, this while, in his villainy ; or John, in his piety ? 

1. Obj. No foundation exists for the holiness of man at 
the first, by creation ; or for his hpliness, since the apostacy, 
by regeneration. 

If the moral preferences of Adam began immedi- 
ately upon his creation, then the act of creation laid 
the foundation of the certainty of right moral preferences ; 
and that is all that we can understand by being created in 
holiness, or God making him upright. Does this reviewer 
or any one else suppose, that holiness was created as a 
stone is created, and then, per se, as a distinct thing, put 
into the body or the soul of Adam ? or must it not have 
held the same relation to the faculties of Adam, that rea- 
son and revelation show that it does in holy beings, in sub- 
sequent stages of their existence ? Besides : to turn upon 
the theory of the reviewer. Whit was it for God to create 
in Adam true holiness ? Nothing like love to God or love 
to^any thing else, but a fountain for love to run from : this is 
his view. Th^n I reply ; that it is no more proper for him 
to say that Adam was created in holiness, because he had a 
fountain for holiness to run from, than to say that he was 
created in sin ; because it appears, a little time afterwards, 
that he had by creation also some fountain or other for sin 
to flow from. For you will notice, that the reviewer insists 
upon this, that sin must first have a fountain or reservoir for 
sin to run from, which reservoir is sin. According to him, 
then, it is exceedingly difficult to see how man can justly be 
said to be created in holiness, on the ground of created 
fountains, and reservoirs ; since he had put in him at erea 
tion fountains of sin as well as of holiness ; and from the 
mere circumstance that one began to flow out a little sooner 
than the other did, he can hardly be allowed to keep the re- 
servoir of sin out of view ; and pretend that a created fountain 
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of holiness describes the whole. Or, will he say that at the 
time Adam fell, God then started forth on a new creation : — 
that having, at the first, created only a fountain and reservoir 
of holiness, he now thought it best to reverse his own work ; 
that he annihilated that fountain and reservoir, and then 
created a new fountain and- reservoir of sin : — will he say 
this ? Oae or the other of the above things he must say ; 
and let him say either, he must acknowledge, on his own 
hypothesis, that Adam fell by creation. Will he please him- 
self with such theology ? 

In regard' to the restoration of man, from his apostacy, to 
holiness, hj regeneration ; it is clear, that the work consists 
in turning the will. If the man who before preferred sinful 
pleasures, now comes to prefer the pleasure of God and good 
of fellow creatures, the work is done : for " he that loveth is 
born of God." The work of the Spirit, therefore, sustains 
most clearly to the sinner the relation of the cause of his 
turning, in will, from self to God : and who shall pretend to 
say, a priori, what causes may be necessary to such an 
effect? True and correct philosophy would require us to 
examine facts concerning such an event as the turning of 
the will ; and to say, that what we found in fact to be the 
causes are, if any, the necessary causes. Faith requires no 
more. The reviewer pretends, that if holiness consists in 
the right preferences and acts of men,- their willings and 
doings, then there is no ground for<a work or influence of 
the Spirit, to turn the sinner from wrong moral preferences 
to right: man may be turned in his conduct by the mere 
exhibition of the objects of choice : but how does that fol- 
low ? How can he decide, a priori, what it were necessary 
to bring into the disposing cause ? 

The language of the reviewer is, that " there is no need of 
any operation on the soul, but merely a change of external 
circumstances." When the reviewer will tell me what he 
means by '* an operation on the soul," I may be able, per- 
haps, to speak with greater certainty. If he says that the 
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inflaence which turns the will from self to God, or brings 
the soul from sinful choice to holy, is not " an operation on 
the soul 'y' and that the influence of the Holy Spirit super- 
added to the ministration, reading, contemplation of the 
word ; all the outward means <^ grace and all providential 
occurrences ; is "an external circumstance ;" let him say 
so, if he thinks there is any charm in the use of words and 
expressions : but if he means that the work of the Spirit is 
more fully understood by himself than this — that it is this in- 
fluence of the Spirit superadded to the means of grace, 
which oa\y is eflectual to turn the will, or affections of the 
sinner from self to God, then I wish to know the peculiar 
sourcesof his knowledge. With whom has he taken coun- 
sel ? If we have the cause stated, and the efiect stated, 
does it follow of course that the manner in which this cause, 
the Holy Spirit, operates, has been revealed to this reviewer I 

But let us change the scene. The reviewer will have it 
that the work of regeneration is putting a fountain into the 
sinner for love to God and man to flow from ; and this, I 
suppose, he calls " an operation on the soul." But has he 
looked well to this operating a cistern, fountain, reservoir ? 
What has become of the fountain, cistern, reservoir for sin 
to flow from ? When this new fountain for holiness to run 
from was put into the soul, was the old fountain left to stand 
by its side, as full of pollution as before for sin to run from 7 
It was not taken away surely, by the mere act of putting an* 
other fountain in ; and it must be in for the remaining sins 
of the believer to flow from. If not taken away, then how is 
the nature of the soul changed : how is the seat of the affec* 
tions changed ? For, according to the reviewer, this very 
thing constituted the nature of the soul, corrupt ; the seat of 
the afiections in the soul, corrupt. 

For aught that appears, therefore, from the simple opera- 
tion of putting in a new reservoir by the side of the old, the 
latter is to remain to all eternity : for no Sowings out from 
either fountain, are ever going back to chaise the fountains. 
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No holy streams of outflowing are to reach the back foun- 
tain of pollution, to change that ; nor any sinftil streams of 
outflowing to reach the back water of purity, to foul that; 
but the seats, sources, cisterns, are, as they were ; and are 
to bcr as they were, for ever; for aught that appears from 
the simple operation, on the soul, of inserting in it a cistern 
full of holiness for holiness to flow from. On which side, 
then, lies the force of the objection ? 

% Obj. No foundation exists on which to explain some 
dispensations m regard to infants. 

The suggestions of the reviewer which I have ranked 
under this head, form no objection whatever to the views I 
have taken of the nature of sin, or what constitutes the 
ground of blame under the moral government of God. For, 
it is not impossible that the moral sense should so commence 
its operation in infancy as to constitute the infant, even 
from birth, a moral and accountable agent, according to 
my definition ? I hesitate not to afiirm, that if the sugges- 
tions of the reviewer (all which, and a few others, were 
enumerated by me in the concluding Note) do establish 
the fact that infants are regarded of' God as actually de- 
serving the penalty of the law at birth ; they prove, incon- 
testably, that sin commences at that period, in that sense 
which I have contended^ to be essential to it and that it 
bears on all the pages of revelation viz. that of voluntary 
agency which contravenes known obligation : according to 
the fundamental law of the divine kingdom : *' the soul that 
sinneth, it shall die." 

The objections therefore do not touch at all my view 
of the nature of sin : they relate simply to my hesitation on 
another subject : viz. whether the Scriptures intend to de- 
cide such a question as the precise time when moral agency 
is first developed and culpability begins in our race. I left 
that point undecided, because I was not satisfied that the 
■acred writers, in speaking of the race, meant to decide it 
for me : and I was wilUng to leave the decision with him, 
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who is the Arbiter of right in his kingdom. I am still 
willing to leave it there. It is enough for me that he has 
revealed the principles of his government, and that in apply- 
ing them in aU cases in his kingdom he will act on unerring 
knowledge and rectitude : while I admit the fact, that the 
race, as such, is depraved ; needing, in its apostacy from 
God, those remedies which have been provided by infinite 
grace. 

That there is a precise time at which, in the individual 
cases, sin begins, will, I think, hardly be questioned. The 
reasons which induce me to hesitate whether the ^rtptures 
have given their decision as to the precise moment, are 
those which were alleged in the Note, in favor of assigning, 
to the beginning of moral agency, a later period than birth. 
I need not enter into those reasons again. They contem- 
plate all that has been alleged by the reviewer, and more. 

Yet I will spend a few moments to show, that the dispen- 
sations to which he refers, receive as good an explanation 
from me as they do from him, allowing that they precede 
the developement of moral agency in infants. 

The infant dies. Our minds, anxious to know the reason 
of every dispensation, inquire why. All which evidently 
transpires in this event, is the extinction of animal life, with 
its accompanying pangs. The interests of a future state, 
form a distinct consideration. The explanation which I 
conceive the Scriptures to give of this event, considered as 
an event common to the race, is this: that they inherit the 
causes of mortality from sinning Adam; and that the 
permission that these causes should pass over from him to 
his descendants, is, like the testimony of the Scriptures in 
relation to the race, a standing declaration of Providence 
that they are, as a race sinners, i. e. sinning moral agents. 
Rom. V. 12. Yet that, allowing any interval to elapse 
after birth before the faculties of moral agency are devel- 
oped in the race, there was any occasion to notice it, 
in that general testimony of the Scriptures, or to arrest the 
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eauses of mortality from tbeir operation, in all cases, until 
the arrival of that period, is not so clear to my mind. They 
who will not allow God to exact such a public testimony 
in regard to the race, of such as are nc^ actually at the 
time under the condenming sentence'of his law, may explain 
its occurrence in Chtistians, to whom "there is no condem-^ 
nation." He who will not allow God to extinguish animal 
Ufe without the exis/tence of moral desert, arraigns his Maker 
for not conferring/an immortality on all the animal 'tribes. 
He that disputes the necessity or wisdom of the dispensa* 
tion, must have seen that no good can result, from so 
affecting a public testimony of Providence to the sin of 
our world. Yet the reviewer, denying the moral agency 
of the infant, will at the same time place the dispen- 
sation on the ground of ill desert : which desert he founds 
upon a hteral imputation of the sin of Adam. But how is 
a literal imputation to assist our views of the justice of God ? 
Is not that very act of accounting them direct participators 
in the crime of Adam, the infliction of an evil upon them^ 
far more tremendous, than that of extinguishing animal 
life — even the ill opinion of their Creator ? And if we 
want moral desert for their suffering evils, where shsdl we 
find the ground of desert for their suffering this ? Or, 
will the reviewer take lis to another foundation of ill^esert : 
their depravity? True, if he allege the depravity of a moral 
agent, the yety thing exists of which I allege mortality to 
be the public testimony. Yet what is that depravity in 
his explanation ? It is something which exists as far back 
as the conception of the foetus, distinct entirely from vol- 
untary agency and related to no sense of obligation what- 
ever. And will he call it a crime deserving the pains of 
dying, ante aut post partum, . that the foetus was not con- 
ceived and formed as it ought to be ? Will be place guilt 
and ill-desert, and the blame and ill-opinion of the Judge of 
All, on such a basis? 
Infants are baptized : the reviewer asks why ? I return 
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that questioii. For, by his own admisgion that moral agen * 
cjr has not begun, he excludes the precise thing which i& 
specified to exist in adidt baptism, 1 Pet. iii, 31. Acts xxii, 16. 
and which is contemplated as existing in that covenant the 
seal of which is applied to infants, Heb. xii, 16. 17. viz : the 
sin of moral agents. Nor will he find any help from the use 
of names, such as pollution and corruption , nor from resort 
to Adam ; in making out the exact things. For my own 
part, allowing any interval to exist after birth before the de* 
velopement of moral agency, I see not why, on that account, 
a declarative ritOf Uke this, should contemplate mankind 
otherwise than as a race of sinning moral agents, or enter 
into any expositions of the time that moral agency begins. 
He that would confine its significancy wholly to the time it 
is administered, needs ask himself whether God does not 
contemplate, in applying it to infants, their continued exis- 



tence, and the continuance of his church on earth. He that 
demands its utihty in infants who die, may rest satisfied that 
God has openly sealed a most gracious covenant in this 
world, in their baptism, and that the question of their fri- 
ture state is at his disposal. 

To this only remaining suggestion of the reviewer I now 
come : the ftUure state of dying infants. Yet what tight will 
the reviewer bring me on this subjeek himself, from the word 
of God or the proceedings of eternity. We have indeed the 
process of salvation stated to us, and the principles which 
are to decide the final destinies of man. Yet neither of 
these, directly apply to any other than such as are sinning 
moral agents in this life. 

The. plan of salvation contemplates no other. To the 
work.of the .Holy Spirit many descriptions are applied; yet 
if <we inquire what, in distinction from his causal agency, the 
result is ; th^e is but one meaning, and a plain meaning, 
and one altogether diflerent from that of cisterns and reser* 
voirs, and that meaning is, the hoUness of a moral agent. 
All the scriptural forms of describing it I might show at 



length, come essentially to this one thing ; the love whieh 
19 required in the commandment of God. In regard to par- 
don, moreover, there is not a word in the Scriptures to> 
authorize the idea, that God forgives a being who is not a 
moral agent for having an unknown cistern, reservoir, foun-* 
tain created in him : the sole, simple and plain meaning of 
forgiveness through Christ, is the forgiveness of sins, real 
transgressions of law. 

Just so when we turn the leaf and pass from the plan of 
salvation in this world to what is said of the destinies of 
men in a future : — all that is said on the subject is said in a 
manner to apply literally to such only as were moral agents 
in this life. The first scene in eterhity is the judgment 
throne, where the great division is made for eternity ; but 
none appeair before it, in any of the descriptions which the 
Scriptures give of the scene, but those who were moral 
agents, acting under the responsibilities of law in this life ; 
and the books which reveal their works and deeds are the 
scales of judgment. The lost are, universally, the workers 
of iniquity : and the saved are the good servants. All the 
lost are proved "guilty before God" by the law: all the 
saved siiig songs of deliverance to him who washed them 
** froin their sins,** No soul is presented to us in the reve- 
lation of IJiat world, but such as transgressed the law or 
were moral agents in this life. How then is this reviewer to 
dispose of infants in a future state himself? And why 
shall he stand in the dark and ask me the question and in« 
sist upon it that I shall answer it ? For my own part, on 
the supposition that a period elapses after birth before the 
commencement of moral agency, I do not conceive it 
necessary, any more than in the previous cases, that the 
Scriptures should speak of men, in regard to their need of 
salvation, otherwise than as a race of sinning moral agents ; 
or specify the exact time of the commencement of moral 
agency. Of infants in eternity who died before, or at birth, 
as such, that book is silent. When, indeed, the reviewer 
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will bring me a record from eternity that an infant is actual* 
ly losti then I shall know, that according to the principles of 
divine government, that particular soul began his moral 
agency in this life, and was condemned on that declared 
principle of justice : " the soul that sinneth," &c. When he 
shall show me that such enter on a future existence of happi- 
ness, then I shall know that the Spirit has either removed or 
prevented the eflfect of the first apostasy on their moral 
character, for an eternity, that was otherwise certain ; and 
that the blood of Christ opened the only way for such an 
interposition in behalf of the descendants of Adam. The 
uncertainty I feel about infants I believe the Scriptures do 
not intend to solve : and therefore, the decision of their des* 
tinies, which is not in my hands, I rejoice to leave with him 
who doeth all things well. Yet would I speak and my prin- 
ciple requires me to speak, of mankind, as the Scriptures do« 
as a race having one moral character only, except from grace ; 
the character of a world of sinning moral agents. 

But as to the subject of my inquiry into what consti- 
tutes the foundation of guilt in the divine kingdom, of what 
possible use is it to wander, with curious vision, to the dark- 
est and remotest boundaries of that kingdom ? If within 
the broad light of it, we hear from the Judge Himself the 
principles on which he proceeds ; why can we not rely on 
it, at least till the judgment come, that those are the princi- 
ples on which he ever pronounces sentence of guilt, without 
seeing the application, in every qase, with our own eyes ? 
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Ga\p. IX.— THE IMPORTANCE OP THIS VIEW OP MOR^ 
AL CHARACTER, IN ORDER TO RIGHT CONCEPTIONS 
OF THE MORAL GOVERNMENT OP GOD AND THE 
ACCOUNTABILITY OF MAN. 

I AM now come to what I conceive the most important 
bearing of the views oif sin maintained in the Discourses — 
their relation to the moral government of God. The grand 
object which I h^d in view, was to oppose the idea that 
depravity is a physical thing ; " a tertium quid between the 
agent and his actions, which begins not in his conduct, but 
for which he is responsible" — ^because I deemed such views 
not merely unsupported by evidence, and unnecessary to 
account for the existence and prevalence of sin in our 
world, but altogether at variance with correct and impres- 
sive views of the moral government of God. 

I will take the fountain, or reservoir system of the review- 
er ; which supposes these fountain heads inserted for acts 
of sin to flow from, in order to illustrate the variance to 
which I allude, before I directly show the harmony which 
exists on the system of the Discourses. The reviewer put)i 
upon his fountains, and reservoirs the label, " moral ;" and 
it would seem, thinks that label enough to give them the 
character; and barely says, in his own defence; '*the 
truth is, moral principles can exist in the soul, when not 
exercised, just as well as intellectual faculties." True it is, 
that the ultimate preferences of the mind are always re- 
tained and cherished, till they be relinquished: or till its 
affections, preferences, choices be directed to other ulti- 
mate objects. In other words, the love of self and the 
world will predominate, till the mind be subdued to the love 
of God and others. But the remark of the reviewer on the 
permanency of moral principles, does not touch the real 
objection made to his views. The question, after all, is. 
what are his moral principles? Are they at all of the 
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nature of afifections, preferences, choices? Or are they 
totally different from them — mere fountains, springs, re- 
servoirs ? He certainly maintains the latter view ; re- 
verting, back of all wrong activity of the soul, to inserted 
fountains. And here it is that I meet him with the objec- 
tion, that his views are totally inconsistent with the moral 
government of God. For, 

1. His view places the foundation of that government on 
a natural impossibility, or our obligation to do that which 
is not comprised within the Umits of our agency. 

God, upon his view, requires of us such an impossibility. 
For, the thing required is not comprised within our activity 
as agents, directly of indirectly. Not directly, for it is 
nothing of the nature of love, preference, choice: not 
indirectly, for it can never proceed from love, preference, 
choice. Is it true that God thus requires of us what lies 
wholly beyond our activity ? Condemnation too, is placed 
on the seme ground. But is this the mode in which a 
holy, good, and just God proceeds, in his moral kingdom? 
Can this writer point out a single curse in the Scriptures, 
which reaches man for any thing but his oimn doings ? 

Neither does future punishment, upon his view, rest on 
better ground. But does revelation- require us to take such 
a view of that fearful dispensation? Are the wicked 
punished for any thing beside their own doings ? 

2. His view quiets the conscience of the sinner in impeni- 
tence. For how will he address the siniier ? Not merely 
as one who is acting in opposition to the commands, the 
plans, the glory of Jehovah ; but as a poor wretched crea- 
ture, much to be pitied and little to be blamed, who has 
had a wrong kind of fountain, reservoir, cistern, inserted in 
his being. And will not a sense of guilt in the sinner, 
give way to the stronger impulse of pity over his own 
wretched formation — a weeping pity at himself, — another 
name for fault-finding with God, and Uttle allied to the 
heart-broken penitence of the Gospel which cries guilty. 
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guiltji and loses a sense of its miseries in a more absorbing 
and aiTecting sense of its ill-deservings ? 

3. His view makes the sinner wait for God to move. 
Truly he can tell the sinner consistently, to do nothing else, 
than wait and see whether it shall be the good pleasure of 
God to insert in him a new fountain ; or if he tell him any 
thing else, the whole force of his representations comes to 
the same result of waiting. He will not, on his views, call 
upon the sinner, as an active being, to give up at once his 
courses of rebellion and surrender himself to the will of the 
Lord : or if he do, he must needs thrust in his murky cis- 
terns to darken and obstruct the rays of divine truth that 
were falling with enUghtening and subduing power upon 
his soul. 

I would not wish the reviewer to put his views to a 
better test, than to preach to a congregation of impepitent 
men, from the command of God; "Make you a new 
heart and a new spirit." Let him tell them that God com- 
mands them to make them new hearts ; and let him enter, 
as an ambassador of Christ should do, into all the earnest- 
ness of such a demand which the Lord gives him to address 
to the rebellious. What will he say? "The king knows 
you cannot make you new hearts ?" That will never do : 
it were to throw the command back again in his face, and 
unite in the plea of the rebels. Will he say : " the King 
does not wish you to obey the command, but merely wishes 
you to see, by it, your own helplessness ?'* ~ That is false : 
for if an intelligent being ever expressed a desire, God ex- 
presses one in this demand ; and expresses it withHhe inten- 
sity of one who is watching over eternal interests in his 
moral government : " why will ye die ? I have no pleasure 
in the death of him that dieth. Turn ye, and live." Will 
he sa^ : " the King wishes you to do that which fioias from 
a new heart but not to make a new heart ?" Every rebel in 
the congregation will reply to him, at once : " The King 
says no such thing ; it is your own gloss, contradictory to 
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his words. Will he say: "the King would bring you, by 
the command, to pray for a new heart ?" " No ; replies 
every soul," the command says we are to " make it," not to 
pray for it, and the demand goes back to the preacher : 
" How shall we pray for it ? with an old heart or a new 
heart? if with a new heart, we must get it before praying 
for it ; if with an old heart, the King wont hear our prayers." 
Will he say; "I do not know what the King means or 
desires, but I say it merely because he tells me to say it ?" 
The whole congregation will cry out at once ; " if his 
ambassadors know and care nothing about it, why shall 
we? We supposed him to talk about new hearts; and 
demanded that we make us new hearts ; but it is uncertain 
what he means and desires, and we are at ease." Will he 
say : ** You know and the King knoweth, that none ever do 
make them new hearts ?" Where is his warrant for this ? 
Who has told him, that men cannot and do not **work 
out their own salvation" when the Spirit of God is influ- 
encing them to will and to do ? Is it not they who are to 
will; is it not they who are to do? My brother, I fear, 
would act but poorly the part of an ambassador for his 
Master, on this specific part of his instructions, until he 
adopted a philosophy a little more consistent with the 
active nature of the mind and the principles of the mor- 
al government of God, than that which places all sin and 
holiness in the essence of the soul or in inserted foun- 
tains ; and which makes the whole activity of the being, 
through endless years, the mere running forth, and show- 
ing, of what existed in a created substance or a concealed 
reservoir at the first. What is government, I desire 
to know, on such a scheme? What influence has the 
authority of the Eternal King to excite, to strengthen, to 
confirm moral purpose in his subjects ? to protect the holy 
from apostacy? to restore rebels to reconciliation? The 
insertion of cisterns, or the transmutation of the essence of 
the soul ; how is that possibly affected by the revelation of 
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God's glory ; the proclamation of his will ; the prospect of 
his mercies or his terrors in eternity ? 

From such a view, therefore, which darkens the glory of 
Jehovah and strengthens every rebel in the universe in his 
plea, I gladly turn to one which throws a clearer lustre on 
his government over his moral kingdom, and brings every 
rebel speechless at his feet as a wilful and unreasonable 
opposer of his holy, wise and just laws. For, the moment 
all sin and cJl holiness be comprehended within the volunta- 
ry agency of intelligent beings, and their agehcy with refer- 
ence to the laws which God gives them for their govern- 
ment, we place the moral government of God on a basis of 
true glory to his character, — the glory of unwearied benevo- 
lence and unimpeachable justice towards his subjects, blend<^ 
ing with unsearchable riches of grace in Christ Jesus. 
For, 

1. This view exhibits the laws of God as designed tQ 
control the activity of beings. We see at once that there is 
a proper foundation for God to express his own will, in 
regard to the willings and doings of his creatures. What 
lies within the sphere of their activity, comes properly 
under the controlling guidance of the highest and best will 
in the universe. Legislation from the throne of Heaven, is 
not so very a farce as proclaiming a test of created substan- 
ces, as it is made to appear on the other scheme ; it is 
adopting the proper method of guiding and controlling the 
active energies of an intelligent and voluntary kingdom. 

^ This view exhibits the benevolence of God in the acts of 
bis moral government over the universe. For, in the 
expression of his will with the sanctions of his approbation 
and displeasure, he bountifully contributes the whole weight 
of his authority, to his moral kingdom^in favor of their eter- 
nal interests. In taking the throne to make laws and 
to execute judgment he takes the station of a Guardian 
over the spiritual welfare of his subjects: and his will, 
all-excellent and all-watchful, is the living impulse which 
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calls into being and sustains the order t>( his kingdom, 
For it is not our meditations on that will, it is not the co-op- 
eration of the holy with God in addressing that will to us, it 
is not the influences of the Spirit of grace co-6perating with 
that will ; all which are subordinate to it ; that give to it, 
its ultimate binding power. For after all this co-operation, 
it is the weight of his infinite will, in its glory and sanctions, 
that forms the ultimate bond of holiness. It is the bond 
of Heaven's charities. The angels are all winged on 
their errands of benevolence by its impulse. They all 
bring back to the throne their praises, for its excellent 
doings. And there is no security in the essence of their 
spirits or the strength of their virtue that, should God 
withdraw his will and interest over their concerns, disorder 
and chaos would not at once invade their high hosts. It is 
the bond of earth's charities. For what would have power 
to restore man from his wild wanderings, or elevate him 
above the influence of things seen and temporal, if God 
were known to sit upon the throne, a mere spectator ; 
indifierent, and without a will concerning his activity ? No 
internal reservoir or essence, could supply, to him, the place 
of a governing God. 

3. This view exhibits the justice of God in his govern- 
ment over the universe. For if he creates moral agents, 
and when cast on his care he uses a moral government 
over them as the necessary means of their best good; then 
all who act in ways of disobedience and refuse submission 
to his will, bring on themselves, by their own acts, that 
displeasure of his will which is necessary to protect the in- 
terests of his kingdom. God has no other curse to pro- 
nounce or execute, than that of the active and watchful 
Guardian of his kingdom, rolling off" from it every wilful 
invader of its happiness. Neither his creating act in regard 
to the essence of the soul, nor that " commandment" which 
he has given to created spirits '* which is good," is made 
death to any one. " God forbid : But sin," the voluntary 
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opposition of his subjects, " that it might appear sin" or 
worthy of condemnation, "working death by that" law 
*' which is good'* and designed for promoting the spiritual 
welfare of his subjects. 

Here is the blazing revelation of that justice of our God 
which will one day put to flight those pleas and excuses of 
the rebeUious, who insist on representing their sin as being the 
direct product of creating power, and who dare, under the 
darkness and clouds that veil the glory of the Throne from 
this world, assert that their punishment proceeds from the 
desire of God to ruin their souls ! 

4. This view exhibits the grace of God m salvation* 
When I am told that God first creates a wrong essence and 
then creates a right one; that he first inserts a wrong 
fountain and then inserts a right one ; that he first plunges 
into the fire and then pulls out ; and am told, that this is a 
description of his unsearchably rich grace in Christ Jesus, 
I wish to fly at once from all converse with the darkening 
technics of pretended theologians, and read the pure and 
unafiected messages of Heavenly Mercy as they come warm 
from the Spirit of Grace and are imprinted on the pages of 
revelation. There I read but one clear and impressive 
language : that men destroy themselves by their own doings 
which are not good, — which are against a law which the 
Guardian of the Universe cannot uphold, by a penalty short 
of the ruin of the transgressor; — and that for a world of 
such beings, who, as they successively spring into being, do 
with certainty rush into this evil, the Redeemer died ; par- 
don is proclaimed ; the ofier is urged ; the Spirit of Grace 
strives : to regain them to the holy and happy kingdom of 
moral agents who are sweetly subject to the will of God. 
I know that this interposition in behalf of those who destroy 
themselves, under a righteous government, is grace : good- 
ness which they themselves forfeit ; mercy which subdues to 
itself multitudes whom no man can number ; and, with th^ 
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celestial hosts and the ransomed tribes, I adore my heaven-' 
\j King. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

I HAVE contended for a. principle : that God accounts not 
a being deserving of the condemnatory sentence of his law 
except for violating known duty. The application of that 
principle is with the Judge of All. His declaration that 
mankind, as a race, are under condemnation, is the pro- 
spective testimony of Omniscience with regard to the indi- 
viduals ; inasmuch as it is uttered before they exist. His 
infallible prescience enables him to speak of future things 
as realities. Rom. iv. 17. Yet that prescient testimony 
regards no other foundation of guilt than what actually 
transpires in the individuals under his moral government and 
what is regarded by him in his decisions as the supreme 
Judge. One unvarying basis of guilt is before his unchang- 
ing inspection as an omniscient Being : and his prospective 
testimony is given, not to satisfy our curiosity, but to affect 
us as his subjects : that we may fly, before the hour of his 
judgment come, to that only basis of justification, appropri- 
ate to our wants, which his righteousness allows, and his 
mercy provides, in Christ Jesus. If ai^y contend that^ with 
regard to the individuals of the race, the real foundation of 
their condemnation exists immediately after birth; I will 
hold no dispute with them on that subject. Yet if they 
assert that God alleges, with regard to the individual, any 
basis of desert of the eternal penalty of his law, essentially 
different from that I have stated ; such as the act of another 
being, or a quality which exists in the individual apart from 
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all choice and all knowledge of obligation ;* I do contend 
with them as bringing forward a foundation of guilt, un« 
known in the moral administration of God and disclaimed 
by his righteousness. If they say it is a very trifling matter 
for God to wait for the developement of the knowledge of 
right and wrong in the individuals, before he consider them 
as in fact deserving condemnation ; I may say, with the 
same propriety, that it was a very trifling matter for him to 
wait till Adam consented to taste a Uttle fruit, before he con- 
sidered him as in fact deserving condemnation. *' In the 
upshot of the matter, it all amounts to the same thing." 
Adam and all his race, at some time, and in some manner, 
come under the moral necessity of sinning ; and why shall 
God wait for them to sin, before he pronounce them actu- 
ally deserving of condemnation. Who does not see that, 
on such a representation, God, either in his prescient testi- 
mony or judicial sentence, is made to introduce another 
basis of condemnation than that which is acknowledged by 
his righteousness ? Though it may appear a very trifling 
matter to the individuals themselves in their supreme selfish^ 
ness, yet a false statement involves a righteous principle on 
the part of God ; and sooner shall heaven and earth pass 
away, than he violate such a principle in regard to any 
creature, whether it be the seraph before his throne, or the 
infant of days on earth. 



* It is worthy of remark, that all the representations of Scripture re-» 
lating to human depiavity at the first, unite in this one thing. For, 
whenever the Scriptures refer particularly to the first period of human 
existence, the depravity is described either by metaphor (Job. 11 : 12. 
14 : 4. £z. 16 : 4, 5. &c.) or hj ti general term (Job. 15 : 14. 25 : 4. 
Ps. 51. 5. John 3 : 6, &c.) or by a particular descripUon (Ps. 58 : 3. 
Is. 48 : 8. Rom. 3 : 10—20. Eph. 2 : 1—3.) The metaphor, and the 
general term, are subject to the explanation given in the particular 
description. The description is that which corresponds with my defi^ 
nition only. 
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I have contended for a principle only. With regard to 
the existing character of mankind, I agree as I said, in the 
essential facts, with this reviewer. The prescient te8tinion7 
of God alleges the fact, that the race sustain but one mora! 
character from the first — ^that of entire depravity. I believe 
that fact ; on the ground of that testimony. I am a witness 
to the fact ; while reading the past history of the world, ob- 
serving my fellow men, and inspecting my own breast. I 
am willing to call that fact, the entire corruption, pollution, 
malady of the moral nature of man, whenever I have occa- 
sion to use such terms ; yet I am willing to use such terms 
with the spirit and the understanding, and not confound mat* 
ter and mind, body and spirit, heaven and earth (as Calvin 
says) together. 

Yet, in the eyes of this writer, I appear to have veered 
from some important fact : since he accuses me of an aim 
" to overthrow the orthodox doctrine of original sin ;" scarce- 
ly acquits me " of some want of candor" in what I write 
about it ; and objects to my retaining " the name as a blind 
to impose on the ignorant and unwary." To the terms, or- 
iginal sin, I have surely as good right as others, if others 
adopted them, as I suppose they did, merely to designate 
the scriptural/a<;<, that man is constituted a sinner at his ori- 
gin through his relation to Adam : and if they did not adopt 
them for this purpose, who, I wish to know, has made them 
" a blind to impose on the ignorant and unwary ?" Having 
stated the Scriptural fact ; and what terms had been select- 
ed to denote the fact : and what explanations had been given 
of the fact by some Calvinistic divines ; before I gave 
my own explanations ; where was " the want of candor ?" 
where was *' the imposing blind ?" What, then, is there, 
essential to this fact, which I deny ? And what other fact 
pertaining to the existing character of mankind was agitated 
by me ? The Discourses were, purely, . explanatory ; pro- 
ceeding on the ground of the facts, admitted by the orthodox 
of New England, concerning depravity ; and entering into 
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«uch explanations of them, as were supposed to reconcile 
thenfwith other facts : viz., the accountability of man, and 
the moral government of God. 

And here, in justice to the public station which I occupy, 
and the interests which are, in part, devolved upon me, I feel 
myself called upon firmly to repel the ignorant insinuations 
of this writer respecting the interests of truth at Yale Col- 
lege. The insinuations of ignorance, I call them : for I can- 
not otherwise acquit him of evil design throughout his whole 
performance. Whoever reads the review, will at once per- 
ceive that this is the predominant impression which it is adap- 
ted to convey. I will not recite instances : for it pervades 
the whole tissue of the writing, from the first, to the last and 
closing sentence, in which the reviewer exhibits himself to 
his readers, indulging in emotions of surprise and grief, that 
" at Yale College, the very spot where [he] had supposed, 
the sound theology of President Edwards had taken deeper 
root than any where else in the world, there should be pro« 
mulgated by men, called orthodox, a system subversive of 
the radical principles of that great and good man." This 
insinuation which runs through the performance, is sustained 
by misrepresentations which are derived from overlooking 
the distinctions I have made ; and by aiding the power of 
such misrepresentations by appeals to vulgar prejudice. 
Now, although this attempt be, in my apprehension, a weak 
effort in itself, yet, no doubt, to the credulous readers of the 
Advocate who have not the Discourses at hand, the bold 
imd confident assertions of the reviewer may present a very 
formidable aspect in regard to the interests of truth at Yale. 
Many of our beloved brethren throughout the precincts of 
the Presbyterian Church, relying on the candor and truth 
of this publication which addresses them from Philadelphia, 
may have come to the trembling conclusion that the foun- 
dations of truth with us are tottering ; and that our institu- 
tion — ^the hope and joy of many hearts-^— is about surrender- 
ing itself to the power of Unitarianism and Heresy ! 
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But come, brethren ; visit us in your thoughts, and see wheth- 
er the representations of our accuser form a record of iruth. 
You have known, that at Yale, as it is true extensively of 
the orthodox divines of New England, the literal imputation 
of the sin of Adam has not been advocated during these ma- 
ny years. It has been denied, as being unscriptural and ir- 
rational.* My venerable predecessor has left the record of 
his views, on that particular subject, in his Theology. On 
this particular point, therefore, there could be no occasion 
to warrant from this writer any insinuations that I am en- 
croaching on the interests of the truth at Yale. If you are 
disposed to consider this particular thing as an encroach- 
ment on the truth) it is well known to you that it is not a 
new thing in New England or at Yale : and it has not hith- 
erto, and I hope it never will, destroy your confidence in us 
as brethren in the faith, the hopes, the labors of the Gospel. 
Where then was the call for this uncharitable insinuation 
of our accuser ? I say, our accuser ; for as I understand 
him, he arraigns us all upon his charges. Where were the 
facts or statements to authorize this attack ? All the mat- 
ters of fact respecting the depravity of men, maintained by 
the orthodox of new England or by my predecessor at Yale, 
are upheld in the Discourses themselves : for every one wh^ 
is desirous, may see, for himself, that the explanation of the 
nature of sin, (which it was more especially the object of 
the Discourses to give,) was applied by me, in the Discour< 
ses, to jiLst those matters of fact which the orthodox here 
maintain concerning depravity/. Why should I have applied 
the explanation to the facts at all, if I did not believe and 
maintain them to be matters of fact 7 Was not this pro- 
claiming sufficiently that I held the facts ? When J main- 
tain that man is natively a sinner, and totally estranged 
from God and holiness; and that this universal apo^taey is 
the consequence of the sin of Adam ; and that this apostacy 

* Vid. Woods* Letters to Unitarians. 



